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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THE utter humbug of politics could not be better ex- 
hibited than in the recent history of Ireland and of Russia. 
How recently, only the other day, in fact, Sinn Fein 
was a “murder-gang,” to be put down by sheer force 
of arms! Their demands, and their behaviour in sup- 


port of their demands, were “imperilling the Empire.” 


It was unthinkable, as Mr. Winston Churchill said, that 
British statesmen should be asked to “shake hands with 
Murder.” Well, these Irish leaders are now just what 
they always were, their demands are the same and their 
resolution upon those demands is unimpaired. Yet appar- 
ently, somehow, something has made them fit for a 
“civilized Government” to negotiate with. What was it? 
If they are fit to deal with now, why were they unfit to 
deal with two years ago? When does a murder-gang 
get the benefit of the statute of limitations and become 
qualified to sit at the council-table of the righteous? 
Is it simply because the Sinn Feiners have weathered 
through such stress of unspeakable and murderous op- 
pression for two years that they have now become in- 
vested with this dignity? It strikes us that if people 
are going to continue to take seriously the villainous and 
vulgar comedy of politics, there ought to be some sort 
of ruling on matters of this kind in order to save blood- 
shed, if nothing else. The League of Nations is not 
overworked just now. Why not get it to decide (1) 
the definite period at which hereafter a murder-gang 
of desperate rebels shall become fit persons with whom 
a civilized Government may negotiate; and (2) the 
definite period at which a wicked and treasonable rebel- 
lion shall become transmogrified into a laudable and 
glorious revolution. 


Nor to be outdone by Viscount Bryce and Baron Korff, 
Count Teleky went over the top for the good cause at 
Williams College last week. The Count is an ex-Premier 
of Hungary, and paid his respects to bolshevism in the 
tone and manner characteristic of a Premier. “Is it not 
a remarkable fact,” he inquires, “that bolshevism should 
have broken out only in agricultural countries? This, 
more than anything, seems to indicate that bolshevism 
is a foreign product, transplanted by, a determined and 


unscrupulous minority against the wishes of the ma- 


jority of the population. Bolshevism, indeed, is the most 
flagrantly undemocratic, if not anti-democratic, symptom 
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of our age.” Perhaps so; it depends, we should say, more 
or less on what one means by democracy. We can not 
see, however, that the Count’s logic is impregnable. No- 
where in Europe, as far as we know, have land-values 
gone up higher and faster in the last fifty years than in 
Hungary, and nowhere does taxation touch land-values 
more gently. The proportion of increase is about thirty 
to one. Hungarian land-values are also free of the tax 
on war-profits, as they are in the United States. Such 
a state of things as this may be ever so democratic, but 
still it might have something to do with giving bolshe- 
vism a start. 


Ir the Count and his audience would look into the 
matter, they could find an essentially similar condition 
prevailing in all the agricultural countries; though hard- 
ly anywhere, as we said, as bad as in Hungary. While 
the Count is in this countiy he might consider the rise 
in American land-values, hoth urban and agricultural, 
and compare the amount oj taxation borne by them with 
the amount borne by productive industry and commerce. 
Some day the American farmer will get the purport 
of these figures through his head, and then some naive 
ex-Secretary of State will probably wonder why bolshe- 
vism strikes into agricultural countries, and take the fact 
as proof of bolshevism’s exotic character. The farmer 
is green and gullible, and we in this country see 
to it that he is kept so. Privilege in America spends an 
enormous amount of money on schools, newspapers, “in- 
stitutes of politics,” and similar organizations, in order 
to maintain this highly profitable state of ignorance. 
Privilege in Hungary should have done likewise, and 
it could have stood off bolshevism much longer. In 
fact, the most dangerous thing about the Russian experi- 
ment seems to us to be its educational system. No mat- 
ter what fails or what survives, the educational work of 
the Soviets is bound to breed trouble for years and 
years. 


Tue Soviet Government reports 1,500,000 more pupils in 
elementary schools than there were in I9QI5, 44,000 more 
students in the universities, 30,000 more in the profes- 
sional schools, and 220,000 more in the secondary schools. 
It reports the number of all these institutions, also, as 
nearly doubled. We do not know anything about these 
figures, and do not vouch for their accuracy. There is 
abundant evidence, however, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been laying an enormous amount of stress 
on education, and beyond all doubt, the only education 
that the Russian youth gets, or for some time to come 
is likely to get, is Soviet education; just as the only 
education gotten by an American youth is, and for a 
long time must be, of the type controlled by other influ- 
ences. The eight Soviet Republics have a population 
of probably 130 million. Well, we can infer from our 
knowledge of things in our own country, how hard it 
would be to shoot out an idea, or starve it out, from 
among so many people. 


Tue idea of the French Revolution, not half so ably 
developed or half so carefully propagated, went through 
Europe in short order. We do not think that the Soviet 
political regime is as near its end as some of our con- 
servative friends believe it to be; but from the begin- 
ning we have resolutely declined to become fussed up 
about its fate. Politics in Russia interest us about as 
much as politics in America. What we are concerned 
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about is the liberation of an idea. Once get an idea 
liberated, really liberated, and it can be pretty well 
trusted to take care of itself. The French Revolution 
really liberated the idea of individual self-expression in 
politics, it revealed the political aspect of lberté, 
égalité, fraternité; and thenceforth every political insti- 
tution in Europe had to reckon with that idea. The 
Russian Revolution also really liberated an idea; it 
revealed the economic aspect of liberté, égalité, fra- 
ternité, and henceforth this idea must be reckoned with 
by every political institution in Europe. We are as will- 
ing to trust it against all Mr. Hoover’s food as against 
all the bayonets of French mercenaries from Poland. 


Mr. Harprine’s conference on disarmament is coming 


out more clearly day by day in the light of a confer- 
ence on what is loosely called “the Pacific question,” 
under cover, probably, of some moving and popular 
talk about disarmament. We think that Mr. Harding, 
in calling the conference, acted in good faith, but that 
his proposal will be used in bad faith by others. The 
Pacific question, like the Silesian question, the Moroc- 
can question, the Egyptian and Indian questions, ef id 
genus omne, is simply how an exploitable country (in 
this case, China) can be looted with the least likelihood 
of raising a row. That is what will be foremost in 
the minds of those present; and everything said about 
disarmament will be the mere patter of the prestidig- 
itator. The British Government, i. e., Mr. Lloyd 
George, can not come to an open understanding which 
shall give Japan as free a hand as Japan desires, on 
account of the fuss that would be kicked up by the 
colonies of Australia and New Zealand and probably 
Canada as well. Just so in 1904, the British Govern- 
ment had to keep secret its deal with France over the 
looting of Morocco on account of the row that the 
English people and Parliament itself would kick up. 
We are not much given to prophecy, being well aware 
that it is an uncertain business, but we will cheerfully 
risk predicting that what happened over Morocco will 
happen over China, and that it will happen in Wash- 
ington under cover of the forthcoming conference on 
disarmament. 


Ir France continues to get as much out of the German in- 
demnity as the Inter-Allied Finance Conference has allot- 
ted to her of the first billion marks it is conceivable that 
her interest in enforcing payment may lag a little. Under 
the Treaty of Versailles Belgium is given priority on 
the first 2,500,000,000 gold marks to be paid by Ger- 
many, but the costs of the armies of occupation must be 
paid first. When it came to disposing of Germany’s first 
billion, the British Government horned in with a bill for 
1,200,000,000 marks for the expenses of its army of 
occupation, an amount only 100,000,000 marks less than 
the cost of the cheap French conscript army, which was 
ten times as numerous as the British forces. Then the 
British experts brought forward the argument that the 
total amount that France might be expected to get from 
the Saar basin in fifteen years should be considered as 
already paid, and that France, by such a reckoning, had 
nothing coming on her expense-account. The Italian 
experts backed this argument; therefore it was decided 
to give Great Britain 600 million gold marks and the 
balance to Belgium on account. As far as we have seen, 
no British delegate suggested that his Government should 
deduct from its own bill the value of the German colonies 
now in British possession. 


Sympatuy is due Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen for her mis- 
fortune in confronting Mrs. Mallory when out of con- 
dition. Her appearance in this country, however, or 
rather the amount of publicity attending her appear- 
ance, raises the question, Why should France send us 
tennis-players, prize fighters and politicians? It is 
doubtful that France can show wus any new tricks in 
these trades, and if she could, it would be hardly worth 


her while to do so. In her art, her literature, her acute 
sense of social life and manners, even in her music— 
though the French are by no means pre-eminently a mu- 
sical people—she has so much to communicate that is 
invaluable and can not be had elsewhere, that one de- 
plores what really seems a waste of opportunity. France 
can afford not to know that there is such a thing as 
lawn-tennis in the world. For our part, if we had our 
way, we would gladly cancel every penny of debt that 
France owes this country, and pay all her other debts 
besides, if she would undertake, disinterestedly and 
without any political arriére-pensée, a mission of civili- 
zation in this country. It would be the best investment 
of public money that the United States ever made. We 
da not know, frankly, how such an evangelizing enter- 
prise could be most acceptably organized, but French 
ingenuity, we make no doubt, could find a way. It finds 
an entrée for other enterprises that are far less impor- 
tant, like M. Viviani’s, M. Carpentier’s and Mlle. 
Lenglen’s. 


Tue French would not do all the giving, by any means, 
and none of the taking. They would get nearly, if not 
quite, as much as they gave. French civilization and 
ours are roughly complementary; the weak points of 
each are the strong points of the other. If this were 
kept in mind, there would be no danger of the enter- 
prise degenerating into the production of mere hybrids 
or nondescripts through conscious adoption of one an- 
other’s weaknesses and foibles rather than of one another’s 
strong points. It is a sense of this complementary 
character that makes one regret the futility of sending 
prize fighters and politicians to a land that already has 
far too many of both and is already too much pre- 
occupied with what it has. If the French would take 
measures to teach us, say, as wholesome a respect for 
our language as they have for theirs; to inculcate an 
objective and scholarly criticism, like theirs; to show 
us how to make the best in art and literature truly pop- 
ular by the diffusion of correct taste and the cultivation 
of sensitiveness and dignity in reference to correct 
taste; to awaken the desire for an interesting life, a 
life that is graceful, amiable and attractive, like the 
life that they themselves so largely enjoy; if they did 
this, ten billion dollars or so would be a very moderate 
price for the service of evangelization, very moderate 
indeed, even throwing in the incidental benefits that 
the French would gain from contact with the strong 
points of our civilization, which correspond with the 
weak points of theirs. But in sending us their Leng- 
lens, Vivianis, Fochs and Carpentiers, they do really 
very little; they do nothing for our civilization, and 
most imperfectly represent their own. 


THERE be water-thieves and land-thieves, and it is the 
former kind, according to Mr. Alfred W. McCann, in 
the New York Globe, that is back of the Shipping 
Board’s attempt to recover the vessels it had leased to 
the New York Mail Steamship Company. The Com- 
pany’s real offence, he says, was not that it owed the 
Government money—other companies owe the Govern- 
ment money, plenty of them—nor was it that its stock 
was mostly water and that it was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, as Mr. Lasker stated. It was simply that it 
dared to defy the ring that fixes freight-rates. Mr. 
McCann states that it took the Government-owned and 
operated Panama Steamship Company four years to 
get freight-rates from South American ports to this 
country reduced to an equal basis with rates from those 
ports to Europe, although the distance to Europe is 
twice as long. The foreign corporations which had 
operated ships over the two routes before the formation 
of the Panama Company had made the rates to North 
America twice as high as rates to Europe simply be- 
cause they could get the money. Mr. McCann thinks 
that “the attempted slaughter’ of the United States 
Mail Company is part of the attack which the rate-pirates 
have been making on the Panama Company. 
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Att this makes us hope that Senator La Follette will 
succeed in persuading his colleagues of the Senate to 
undertake an investigation of the Shipping Board for the 
purpose of finding out whether it is influenced by foreign 
interests. Somehow we are certain that there is hidden 
in the Board’s closet a skeleton ten times as ugly as any 
that has yet come out of it—those first investigators 
slammed the door shut so hastily—and our suspicion is 
not lessened by Mr. McCann’s statement that Mr. 
Lasker’s “keyman,” Mr. W. J. Love, came to the Board 
“from Furness, Withy and Company, the largest British 
shipping company in the world.” Nor is there anything 
to reassure us in Mr. McCann’s statement that Mr. Love 
has appointed to an important position in the Shipping 
Board Mr. George H. Wells, who “has been an official 
of the I. M. M. Co. [International Mercantile Marine 
Company] for twenty-one years,’ and who “was for 
two years connected with the British Ministry of Ship- 
ping.’ These are surely strange appointments for Mr. 
Lasker to be making to an organization through which 
the American Government is supposed to be trying to 
build up an American merchant-marine. By all means 
let us have that Senatorial investigation; and let our 
Legionaires know why, in these days of fervent Amer- 
icanism, Mr. Lasker could not find enough good hundred- 
per-centers to go around. 


Tue Interstate Commerce Commission is very cautious 
about supporting the shipper’s side of any controversy 
that arises over railway-rates. We have never noticed 
that it hesitated to order any increase asked for by the 
carriers; but rate-reductions are something else again. 
The Commission contents itself with merely recommend- 
ing that the carriers reduce freight-rates on live stock, 
and leaves the operators to do as they please. The 
operators may cut the rates, and again they may not; 
they have never been known to get along with less money 
than the law allowed them, but who knows, they may 
even yet undergo a change of heart—‘While the lamp 
holds out to burn the vilest sinner may return.” Mean- 
while Western bankers, economists and farmers are 
trying to persuade the Commission that the financial 
depression in the West is due to exorbitant freight-rates, 
and that an all-round reduction is imperative; and mem- 
bers of the Commission answer their arguments by ask- 
ing them whether they think the railways should be 
denied a reasonable revenue. While this futile discus- 
sion is going on in Washington, Mr. Henry Ford up 
in Michigan is doing so well with what at first looked 
like a rather unlikely railway-venture, that he can attord 
to make material reductions in rates. Indeed he has 
tried to make reductions, but most of them have been 
held up by the Interstate Commerce Commission, per- 
haps out of fear lest Mr. Ford’s railway should fail to 
yield a “reasonable revenue” if it transported goods at 
a rate which would give merely a fair profit. 


WE are not much given to rejoicing or lamenting over 
the proceedings of conventions and congresses; we have 
always felt that for vanity and vexation of spirit these 
affairs are hard to beat. The Australian Labour party, 
however, has lately held a conference in Melbourne 
which would seem from all accounts to have been of a 
very different quality from the generality of such affairs. 
When compared with the kind of discussion that goes on 
in our own A. F. of L. convention, this Australian meet- 
ing makes the annual demonstration of Mr. Gompers 
and his merry men seem as tame as a game of checkers in 
a Young Men’s Christian Association. The chief point 
at issue in Melbourne was the conflict between the ad- 
vocates of industrial action and of political action. A large 
section of the Conference was prepared to follow Mr. 
J. S. Garden, the secretary of the New South Wales 
Trades and Labour Council, in his view that henceforth 
Australian workers should use political action only to 
demonstrate its ineffectiveness, but in the end it was 
agreed that both political and industrial action are nec- 
essary to organized labour. A plan of industrial organi- 
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zation on the lines of the One Big Union was adopted, 
and a Council of Action of twelve members was elected 
from the Conference; this Council is henceforth to be 
the governing power of the Australian industrial move- 
ment. Thus while the egregious Mr. Hughes has been 
hob-nobbing with his fellow-premiers in London, 
and ranting and raving all around the world about a 
“White Australia” and the “next war,” his fellow-coun- 
trymen have been showing unmistakable signs that they 
at any rate have not lived through the experiences of the 
last seven years without profit and instruction. Hence- 
forth we shall keep a weather eye open for what goes 
on “down under.” 


Tue Congress of the United States seems to get about 
the same kind of enjoyment out of rehashing the prohi- 
bition-enforcement laws as a motor enthusiast gets from 
tinkering his last year’s Ford. Home brew is legal, home 
brew is not legal; private homes may be subjected to 
search and seizure without warrant, private homes may 
not be subjected to search and seizure without warrant: 
thus the head-lines vary from day to day according as it is 
the House or the Senate which has the matter in hand. By 
strenuous attention one may gather from this confusion 
that the House is for giving prohibition officials carte 
blanche to search any place or anybody without regard 
to constitutional guarantees; whereas the Senate, sud- 
denly jealous of the constitutional rights of the individ- 
ual, is unalterably opposed to this high-handed method 
and is prepared to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer. For our part we sincerely hope it will take all 
summer—and winter too. Only those citizens who want 
to do so pay any attention to the prohibition-laws, what- 
ever they may be, and while Congress is thus pleasantly 
occupied in making itself even more foolish than usual 
the evil day of such measures as the Fordney Tariff Law 
is deferred at least a little longer. 


In the course of a recent address on the subject of 
illiteracy in the United States, our national Commissioner 
of Education, Dr John J. Tigert, managed to affect in- 
cidentally an association of ideas which happens to be 
thoroughly distasteful to us. “One man out of every four 
in the American army could neither read nor write,” he 
said. In the German army, however, the proportion of 
illiteracy was only one to five thousand; and it was a 
crime to send the Americans in “against men of such 
high literacy.” Perhaps so; but we do not like the im- 
plication that a fight between two armies equally well 
versed in the three Rs is necessarily any less criminal 
than a battle between Georgia crackers, say, and students 
of the University of Berlin. Even more objectionable is 
the notion that the country’s need for an efficient fight- 
ing-force is a sound argument for the extension of educa- 
tional activities. At the height of pre-war navalism in 
England, and militarism in Germany, the paternal and 
imperial Governments of these two countries were scrub- 
bing, vaccinating and educating the masses of the people, 
and generally conditioning them for the economic con- 
test, and the military contest that came out of it. The 
“life of service” was emphasized out of all proportion to 
the life of enjoyment, and the war was as systematically 
prepared for as any fat-stock show. We have seen the 
preparations and the results, and we are about as little 
interested in education for military efficiency as in religion 
for salvation from hell-fire. 
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DUPTICS OF 4 Bh UAX. 


IRELAND’S BELIEF IN GOD. 


Now that the text of the negotiations between Sinn Fein 
and Mr. Lloyd George is before the public, the Irish 
leaders have had to listen to many persuasive exhorta- 
tions from the worldly-wise. Both in this country and 
in England the’ general tenor of newspaper-comment 
has been that of a fond, but rather exasperated parent, 
reasoning with an obstinate child. The first document 
to fill the wiseacres with admiration was the letter of 
Mr. Smuts to Mr. de Valera. Here was a discourse 
beautifully attuned to the ears of those dubious crea- 
tures called ‘practical politicians.” It was sympathetic, 
reasonable and oh, so statesmanlike! With its auto- 
biographical references to South Airica’s pilgrimage 
from the limbo of independence into the paradise of the 
British Commonwealth, where the Boer rebel now sits 
on the right hand of the Premier; with its eminently 
sane counsel to Sinn Fein to go and do likewise— 
how, the onlookers ask, can the Irish refuse to be 
touched by grace, to answer the imperial call? 

It is, apparently, in vain that the lrish Cabinet as- 
sures the world of the plain meaning of its own words. 
That Sinn Feiners should have proved their willingness 
to suffer imprisonment, torture and death for their 
principles counts apparently for nothing with those who 
now refuse to believe that Sinn Fein is really serious 
in its demand for independence. Politicians and edi- 
torial writers are unspeakably grieved because Mr. de 
Valera is willing to negotiate for the same principle 
for which he and his comrades have been willing to die. 
This sort of thing is obviously not done in the circles 
of our contemporary statesmen. Even Ireland’s labour 
friends in England can not contemplate such procedure 
with equanimity. The London Daily Herald conse- 
quently observes that, while Mr. de Valera’s reply to 
the British Government is sound, it is to be hoped he 
will not insist upon the soundness of his case. This is 
the only advance upon the more general attitude of 
ill-concealed impatience and astonishment at the naive 
insistence of Sinn Fein upon the aims which constitute 
the raison d’étre of the whole movement. It is regarded 
as absurd for Mr. de Valera to reiterate the claims 
which have been twice endorsed by an overwhelming 
majority of the Irish people at general elections. Thus 
it appears that the ideals for which Ireland has suf- 
fered all these years can not even be stated by the Irish 
Cabinet without overstraining the good will of English 
and American liberals. 

The root of the difficulty is, of course, that the Irish 
still believe in God, in an era when Governments have 
relegated the Deity to the attic where the trappings 
and paraphernalia are kept until they are required for 
state occasions. Ireland, we are always told, is a 
religious country, and religion is at the bottom of the 
Irish question. In a sense not intended by the people 
who use this argument, the statement is true. When 
Sinn Fein talks about freedom, self-determination and 
the rights of small nations, it uses these terms with the 
same faith as inspired the early Christians, when they 
first uttered the truths which are now mere phrases 
mouthed by prosperous vestrymen and fashionable ec- 
clesiastics. When persons of the type of Mr. Lloyd 
George are confronted by men of the calibre of Terence 
MacSwiney and Mayor O’Callaghan of Limerick, they 
are as nonplussed as Bishop Manning or the Rev. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis would be if he had to meet 
Saint James or Saint John. Ideals which are living 
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realities upon which Irish men and women have staked 
their lives, are no more than political dope and jingo 
rhetoric to the sort of people who play the contemporary 
game of predatory politics. The first instinct of such 
creatures is to use forcible means of suppression, and 
then they are surprised when they discover that they 
have made martyrs. They can no more conceive them- 
selves as being martyred for their faith than the mod- 
ern church-goer can imagine himself accepting the des- 
tiny of the early Christians. 

When our practical politicians begin to realize, how- 
ever, that they are not dealing with people like them- 
selves, their scepticism is still such that they can not 
accept the evidence as final. There must be some touch 
of nature, they argue, which makes the whole world 
of politics kin. Men who refuse to be bullied may 
be cajoled or corrupted, and as the facts everywhere 
show, this is sounder reasoning. The English social 
hierarchy is the finest caste-system outside the Orient, 
and the snob lurking in so many of us succumbs so 
universally to the magic spell of that system that Eng- 
land is thus provided with the most powerful of all 
political and commercial weapons. Consequently, it is 
difficult for English statesmen and their parasites of 
the press to credit with any real power of resistance 
those whom they desire to bamboozle. If their victims 
begin with professions of principles, these are deemed 
to be the usual preliminaries, intended for the consump- 
tion of the plain people, but hardly to be taken seriously 
among practical men. It must be granted that within 
recent date some truly magnificant trophies have been 
hung upon the walls of No. 10 Downing Street—cap- 
tures of the imperial chase both in foreign and domes- 
tic fields. Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues would 
be less than human, certainly less than politicians, if 
they did not cling to the old methods which have worked 
so well. After bamboozling a great American Presby- 
terian, the Nonconformist conscience of the British 
Premier must feel that a mere Papist schoolmaster in 
Ireland is very small game. The presence of a dis- 
tinguished South African convert from the heresy of 
independence could not but be encouraging to all con 
cerned. 

Yet, Sinn Fein began with the politest and most 
gentlemanly hint that the Irish people regard admission 
into the imperial fold as a dubious compliment. In 
enlightened and truly modern circles the British Empire 
is now everywhere known as the “British Common- 
wealth,” but Ireland is notoriously a backward country, 
on the Western outskirts of Europe and out of the main 
stream of advanced thought. So there lingers in the 
unsophisticated minds of the inhabitants a conviction 
that the word commonwealth covers a multitude of im- 
perial sins from Bombay to Cairo and Mesopotamia. 
But, what is of more vital importance, even were the 
British hegemony as beautiful as it seems to be to our 
own Admiral Sims, the simple fact remains that the 
Irish are not British, and they have spent the best of 
seven hundred years in resisting all temptation to belong 
to any other nation than their own. Incredible as it 
appears to the Anglo-American politicans and their 
newspapers, Sinn Fein never included partnership in 
the British Empire as one of its war aims. So, witha 
candour no doubt affecting in its naiveté Mr. de Valera 
insists upon informing the world in general, and Eng- 
land in particular, that he must speak the faith that is 
in him, for he can do no other. 

It is a charming relic of the great war, that faith. It 
includes everything which the politicians and profiteers 
shouted for, and millions innocently died for, during 
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those four years of world-wide war, whose apotheosis 
is the survival in office of one solitary member of the 
responsible clique. It is peculiarly unfortunate that this 
very survivor should be moving the pawns in a new 
game with Mr. de Valera. His sensations on hearing 
the old, forgotten phrases, which never meant any- 
thing to him, must be those of Katzenjammer, the dis- 
gusted incredulity of “the morning after,” when it is 
painful to be reminded of the excesses and follies of 
the night. 

The prevalent opinion, in quarters where “practical 
statesmanship” is understood and appreciated, is that 
Sinn Fein will now really have to be good, otherwise 
patient and long-suffering John Bull will be compelled 
to administer physical punishment, which will hurt 
English liberalism as much as the victim, as is usually 
said in such circumstances. So the Black and Tans 
are recalled, not to rattle the sabre, in the coarse Teu- 
tonic fashion of Brest-Litovsk, but, as the news- 
dispatch so gracefully puts it, as a precautionary 
measure like the fire-buckets in a public building—the 
water cure, so to speak! 

The invitation to Mr. de Valera and his colleagues 
to be reasonable must strike anyone who knows the 
religious exaltation of Sinn Fein Ireland as something 
like a hint from Festus to St. Paul, that if he would 
only forget his theories and consider the larger interests 
of Christianity, he could fix things up with Rome by 
making a few reasonable concessions, thereby securing 
his own freedom. If Ireland would only give up this 
disconcerting belief in God, how easy it would be for 
the Lloyd Georges and Balfours and Greenwoods to get 
together with Sinn Fein. If the Irish would only aban- 
don their disconcerting habit of repeating the rosary 
in enormous crowds outside jails where “murderers” 
are about to be hung, how much more convincing that 
epithet of “murderer” would be on the lips of Coalition 
politicians. In fine, if Mr. de Valera would only play 
politics, and forget about principles and rights, how 
simply the Irish problem would be solved in accordance 
with the current methods of that lofty statesmanship 
which made the great war and the great peace. 


THE NEW PREPAREDNESS. 


WE have been glad to receive a most sensible presenta- 
tion of the subject of gas-warfare from the pen of 
Mr. Herbert Quick, in the form of a fifteen-page 
pamphlet. It reads like press-agentry for the dye-indus- 
try, and we suspect it is that. Our notion is that the 
alert brethren who have been spreading the gospel of 
the dye-business are probably responsible for the cir- 
culation of this pamphlet. But be that as it may, Mr. 
Quick has told some incontestible truths about gas-war- 
fare and about war in general; and our object in com- 
menting upon them is to bring them to the attention of 
our liberal friends, the peace societies and all those 
who are interested in the forthcoming conference on 
disarmament. 

Mr. Quick perceives that the history of warfare is 
the history of a progressive taking of advantage. Bows 
over spears, muzzle-loaders over bows, breech-loaders 
over muzzle-loaders, high explosives over gunpowder 
and now gas over all. Mr. Quick is aware also that senti- 
mental, humanitarian or moral considerations never yet 
stood in the way of any nation’s taking whatever ad- 
vantage it could get; and this is the first point that we 
wish to urge upon those who are depending in any 
measure upon such lofty considerations to bring to pass 
disarmament and international peace. Mr. Quick has 
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history solidly behind him; the emotional or sentimental 
pacifist is leaning on a broken reed. Very well, then: 
Mr. Quick concludes that gas-warfare can not be 
stopped until all warfare is stopped; and there is no 
doubt about this. It is about as practical to sentimental- 
ize and moralize in favour of a reversion to warfare 
with bows and brickbats as to sentimentalize against 
gas-warfare, now that the thing is competently proved 
out, and the nations have it well in hand. On the 
ground of cheapness, humaneness (about which also 
there seems little doubt), and convenience (for chemical 
plants can be changed overnight from the service of 
war/to the service of peace, and vice versa), Mr. Quick 
advocates a vigorous policy towards chemical warfare, 
which means a “developed chemical industry.” Mr. 
Quick also refers to certain gases which do not kill and 
produce no permanent bad effects; and these, he says, 
“must be used in keeping the peace and controlling those 
mobs whose barbarous work is a disgrace to the na- 
tion.” They would come in handy in case of strikes; 
we wonder whether anything is now being done with 
them in West Virginia, and if not, why not. 

We can see no possible escape from Mr. Quick’s 
conclusions. He draws an interesting and convincing 
picture of the possible annihilation of great cities, if 
they are “unprepared.” Here, too, he seems to be quite 
right. The talk of a naval attack upon the United 
States was a bogus scare; but a devastating attack by 
gas from the air seems easily possible and uncommonly 
bothersome to guard against. There is some first-rate 
humour mixed in with Brother Quick’s hard facts, 
which helps to make his pamphlet pleasant reading; as 
for instance, when he says: 

Chemical warfare takes away the last hope of the inferior 
races to overspread the world as the Huns and Vandals over- 
spread Rome. It makes it necessary for them to master the 
complex sciences laid under contribution by this new mode of 
warfare, or place themselves under the leadership of some 
nation which has, or submit to the civilized nation which uses 
the new weapon. 


Imperialism made easy, in other words. If the in- 
ferior races resent exploitation, they may be safely, 
cheaply and conveniently suffocated, unless their labour 
be potentially valuable, in which case they may be simply 
stunk into subservience. Nothing could be better. In- 
asmuch, however, as the inferior races, whatever those 
are, evince no great desire to overspread the world, 
evince indeed no great desire for anything but to be let 
alone, there seems to be a certain irony about this, 
especially the last sentence—we do not like to say cyni- 
cism, because we know Mr. Quick pretty well and used 
to play billiards with him a good deal, and we find it 
hard to think of him as cynical about anything. We 
prefer to imagine him as chuckling in his sleeve while 
he penned this little first-aid to the concession-grabber. 

However, while we may differ from Mr. Quick on 
matters of literary taste involved in his little effort in 
behalf of the dye-industry, the point is that he is right; 
and a propagandist or press-agent who has present truth 
and fact on his side and truth of history as well, is a 
mighty respectable factor as well as mighty scarce. 
We should like to ask our liberal friends, the senti- 
mental pacifists, the peace societies and the brethren 
whose hope in politicians’ conferences springs eternal, 
to read Mr. Quick’s pamphlet—no doubt the American 
Dye Institute would gladly furnish a whole bale of 
them on request—to read it prayerfully and with search- 
ings of heart, and then see whether they are quite of 
the same mind as before. Is agitation against war 
worth while? It has been tried and tried, again and 
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again, and by all sorts of means; and what has come 
of it? Well, st queris, circumspice; look around you 
and you can see what has come of it. Why not first 
perceive clearly the economic system and economic cir- 
cumstances that make war inevitable, and then agitate 
against those? Every expedient against war has been 
tried and has failed, except the one, and the only one 
which strikes at the causes of war, namely: freedom. 
Why not insist on trying that, especially since it is the 
simplest, easiest and cheapest of all? Freedom of pro- 
duction, freedom of exchange; imagine this freedom 
established in the United States, and we can not see 
how it would be possible for the country to become 
involved in a war. Can the reader see how such a 
thing could happen? 

We put it then to all our friends who prefer peace 
to war, that they have their choice of accepting the 
implications of Mr. Quick’s pamphlet or else enlarging 
and improving their programme to fit the facts. While 
war remains, it will be conducted pretty strictly ac- 
cording to Mr. Quick’s plans and specifications; there 
is no use in confronting that fact with nothing better 
than the naive policy of the ostrich. Moreover, while 
the causes of war remain, war will remain. The last 
seven years have proved that the most futile being on 
earth is the liberal imperialist who imagines that some- 
how he may gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles 
—yjust as our liberal friends still do, in their contem- 
plation of the forthcoming conference in Washington, 
just as our “progressive” politicians still do, or as our 
peace societies, foundations and forums still do. These 
last do not wish to be disturbed in their devotion to 
sentiment, our liberal friends do not wish to be dis- 
turbed in their muddle-headedness, our progressive poli- 
ticians do not wish to be disturbed in their intensive 
study of majorities; and we, indeed, do not wish to 
disturb anyone, and are not offering these observations 
by way of being disagreeable or of quenching the 
smoking flax. War is the disturber, not we—dii ter- 
rent, et Jupiter hostis! It is because Mr. Herbert 
Quick has interpreted the future of war so well and so 
vividly that we venture to make of his work a plea for 
a better understanding of the causes of war, and a bet- 
ter informed, better directed effort to do away with 
them. War can never be abolished until its causes 
are abolished; and its causes can be abolished. But in 
order to abolish them, we must at least know what they 
are, and know them for what they are. 


EXPERIENTIA DOCET; 


Amonc the more hopeful signs of the times, which this 
paper likes to record, are the instructions issued by our 
State Department to its agents in Canada urging them 
to assist Canadians in marketing their products in the 
United States. It is not sought thereby to satisfy a 
philanthropic craving or to display the virtue of 
altruism, but to smooth the road for prospective cus- 
tomers, and it is this practical acknowledgment of the 
reciprocal nature of trade that strikes us as significant. 
The falling off of trade with Canada since the enact- 
ment of the emergency tariff-law ought to suggest to 
the slowest intelligence that if you prevent your cus- 
tomer from selling, you prevent him from buying. In 
spite of their own illogical habits, our friends across 
the border are naturally puzzled by the conflicting policy 
which attempts with one hand to make trade easy, and 
with the other to make it difficult. The State Depart- 
ment can hardly hope to make its good will effective 
if at the same time the .\dministration blocks an ex- 


change of goods and thus injures the population on 
both sides of the line. Both countries urgently need 
to increase their exports, but both pile up laws to 
restrict them. The reciprocity sentiment in Canada, 
however, is said not to have diminished since 1911, and 
the pressure of events may yet modify a blind states- 
manship. 

At a time when general impoverishment and the 
vagaries of exchange have brought about an unprece- 
dented depression in business circles the attempt to 
screw up tariff-taxes has proved too much even for 
old time protectionists. A review of opinion on the 
impending tariff-bill shows a surprising number of 
influential newspapers as adverse critics. The Boston 
Transcript expresses the fear that we are about to take 
“a deeper plunge into public and private adversity than 
we have yet taken.” Congress is caught in a cleft 
stick, says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. “On one 
side is a large and anxious party clamouring for pro- 
tection and comfort in the shape of duties. On the 
other is an equally anxious part of the population wait- 
ing for prices to recede and resentful of anything that 
tends to keep them high.” Meantime the consuming 
public, which is at last beginning to see the connexion 
between taxes and high living-costs, is learning a valu- 
able lesson. 

Fortunately for the consumer, who seems to have 
lost the habit of public discussion, the trades adversely 
affected by the high cost of materials are becoming 
more and more articulate, and are pointing out in plain 
language the unfortunate consequences of a duty on 
oil, for example, as regards the building of houses, the 
upkeep of roads and the use of gas. As they attack 
the schedules one by one they show them up for the 
fraudulent humbug they are. The importers have 
waked up so far as to protest that “the United States 
valuation plan can not be put into practice without 
spelling doom for the merchant who seeks to bring 
foreign goods into the country,” and they are organizing 
for self-protection. 

The aim of Representative James A. Frear, of Wis- 
consin, “to conform to the protective principle and not 
aid a monopoly,” is hardly likely to be realized, but 
his recognition of the fact that the trusts which control 
glass, lime, aluminum, etc., “are well able to walk alone 
under lower rates than are contained in the [Fordney] 
Bill” is one of the hopeful signs which we have dis- 
covered lately. Another ray of light is the unusual 
amount of consideration which is being given nowadays 
to the effect of our tariff on other countries. Com- 
plaints are coming from Cuba where the dire results 
of the proposed tariff on raw sugar would be shared by 
Cubans and Americans alike, and where a financial and 
political crisis might easily lead to annexation. A 
deputation from firms representing the cutlery-trades 
of Sheffield has lately been dispatched to Washington 
to lay before the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce protests against the proposed shutting out of 
British cutlery, thus adding to unemployment in Britain, 
and making it more difficult for the British Government 
to meet its financial obligations to the United States. 

An unlooked-for effect of the emergency tariff-law 
has been to lower the cost of living in Canada where 
native food-products have had to be sold that would 
under normal conditions have found an American mar- 
ket. Cheaper living-costs in their turn are putting 
Canadian manufacturers in a favourable position to un- 
derbid American firms in world-competition, besides 
offering an inducement for American capital to seek 
employment in Canada. Thus the complications that 
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arise from interference with the natural play of supply 
and demand are apt to be costly in their effects. That 
many American investments in foreign countries are 
likely to be hurt by trade-restrictions is indicated by 
a writer in the Engineering and Mining Journal who 
points to the American-owned deposits of tin, graphite, 
nitrate, nickel, manganese, tungsten, etc., situated in all 
parts of the world. To shut out these minerals by a 
tariff-wall, it is argued, injures American interests at 
home and abroad, as well as tending to deplete domes- 
tic natural resources prematurely. 

In this formidable array of adverse comment which 
the Fordney Tariff Bill is receiving, and in the delays 
to which it is being subjected, we find ample cause for 
cheerfulness. Who can doubt that we are approaching 
the end of an era, when such signs accumulate and 
when the organ of a great metropolitan bank is to be 
found admitting “the necessity for free and unrestricted 
trade,” and urging that our full-grown industries should 
be expected to meet their foreign competitors on an 
even basis? 


TO CHEKHOV’S MEMORY. 
Vil 

To young writers Chekhov was always sympathetic and 
kind. One never left him feeling oppressed by his enor- 
mous talent and by one’s own insignificance. He never 
seemed to say to anyone: “Do as I do; see how I behave.” 
If in despair one complained to him: “Is it worth going on, 
if one will for ever remain ‘our young and promising 
author?” he would answer quietly and seriously: “But, 
my dear fellow, not every one can write like Tolstoy.” 
His considerateness was at times pathetic. A certain 
young writer came to Yalta and took a little room in a 
big and noisy Greek family somewhere beyond Antka, on 
the outskirts of the city. He once complained to Chek- 
hov that it was difficult to work in such surroundings, 
and Chekhov insisted that the writer should come to 
him in the mornings and work downstairs in the room 
adjoining the dining-room. “You will write downstairs, 
and I upstairs,” he said with his charming smile. “And 
you will have dinner with me. When you finish some- 
thing, do read it to me, or if you go away, send me the 
proofs.” 

He read an amazing amount and always remembered 
everything, and never confused one writer with another. 
If writers asked his opinion, he always praised their work, 
not so as to get rid of them, but because he knew how 
cruelly a sharp, even if just, criticism cuts the wings of 
beginners, and what encouragement and hope a little 
praise gives sometimes. “I have read your story. It is 
marvellously well done,” he would say on such occasions 
in a hearty voice. But when a certain confidence was 
established and they got to know each other, especially 
if an author insisted, he gave his opinion more definitely, 
directly, and at greater length. I have two letters of 
his, written to one and the same novelist concerning one 
and the same tale. Here is a quotation from the first: 
“Dear N., I received your tale and have read it; many 
thanks. The tale is good, I have read it at one go, as 
I did the previous one, and with the same pleasure... .” 

But as the author was not satisfied with praise alone, 
he soon received a second letter from Chekhov: “You 
want me to speak of defects only, and thereby you put 
me in an embarrassing situation. There are no defects 
in that story, and if one finds fault, it is only with a few 
of its peculiarities. or instance, your heroes, characters, 
you treat in the old style, as they have been treated for a 
hundred years by all who have written about them— 
nothing new. Secondly, in the first chapter you are busy 
describing people’s faces—again that is the old way, it is 
a description which can be dispensed with. Five minutely 
described faces tire the attention, and in the end lose 
their value. Clean-shaved characters are like each other, 
like Catholic priests, and remain alike, however studiously 
you describe them. Thirdly, you overdo your rough man- 


ner in the description of drunken people. That is all I 
can say in reply to your question about the cei I can 
find nothing more that is wrong.’ 

To those writers with whom he had any common 
spiritual bond, he always behaved with great care and 
attention. He never missed an occasion to tell them any 
news which he knew would be pleasing or useful. “Dear 
N.,” he wrote to a certain friend of mine, “I hereby in- 
form you that your story was read by L. N. Tolstoy and 
he liked it very much. Be so good as to send him your 
book at this address: Koreiz, Tauric Province, and on the 
title page underline the stories which you consider best, 
so that he should begin with them. Or send the book to 
me and | will hand it to him.” 

To the writer of these lines he also once showed a 
delightful kindness, communicating by letter that in the 
“Dictionary of the Russian Language, published by the 
Academy of Sciences, in the sixth number of the second 
volume, which number I received to-day, you, too, ap- 
peared at last.” 

All these, of course, are details, but in them is apparent 
much sympathy and concern, so that now, when this great 
artist and remarkable man is no longer among us, his 
letters acquire the significance of a far-away irrevocable 
caress, 

“Write, write as much as possible,” he would say to 
young novelists. “It does not matter if it does not come 
off. Later on it will come off. The chief thing is, do 
not waste your youth and elasticity. It is now the time 
for working. See, you write superbly, but your vocab- 
ulary is small. You must acquire words and turns of 
speech, and for this you must write every day.” 

He himself worked untiringly on himself, enriching his 
charming, varied vocabulary from every source: from 
conversations, dictionaries, catalogues, from learned 
works, from sacred writings. The store of words which 
that silent man had was extraordinary. ‘Travel third 
class as often as possible,’ he advised. “I am sorry that 
illness prevents me from travelling third. There you 
will sometimes hear remarkably interesting things.” 

He also wondered at those authors who for years on 
end see nothing but the next-door house from the win- 
dows of their Petersburg flats. Often he said with a 
shade of impatience: “I can not understand why you— 
young, healthy, and free—don’t go, for instance, to Aus- 
tralia [Australia for some reason was his favourite part 
of the world] or to Siberia. As soon as I am better, I 
shall certainly go to Siberia. I was there when I went 
to Saghalien. You can not imagine, my dear fellow, what 
a wonderful country it is. It is quite different. You 
know, I am convinced Siberia will some day sever herself 
completely from Russia, just as America severed herself 
from her motherland. You must, must go there without 
fails ene 

“Why don’t you write a play?” he would sometimes 
ask. “Do write one, really. Every writer must write at 
least four plays.” But he would confess now and then, 
that the dramatic form is losing its interest now. “The 
drama must either degenerate completely, or take a com- 
pletely new form,” he said. “We can not even imagine 
what the theatre will be like in a hundred years.” 

There were some little inconsistencies in Chekhov which 
were particularly attractive in him and had at the same 
time a deep inner significance. This was once the case 
with regard to notebooks. Chekhov had just strongly ad- 
vised us not to have recourse to them for help but to rely 
wholly on our memory and imagination. “The big things 
will remain,” he argued, “and the details you can always 
invent or find.” But then, an hour later, one of the com- 
pany, who had been for a year on the stage, began to 
talk of his theatrical impressions and incidentally men- 
tioned the following case: A rehearsal was taking place 
in the theatre of a tiny provincial town. The “young 
lover” paced the stage in a hat and check trousers, with 
his hands in his pockets, showing off before a casual pub- 
lic which had straggled into the theatre. The “ingénue,” 
his mistress, who was also on the stage, said to him: 
“Sasha, what was it you whistled yesterday from “Pagli- 
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acci?’ Do please whistle it again.” The “young lover” 
turned to her, and looking her up and down with a 
devastating expression, said in a fat, actor’s voice: 
“Wha-at! Whistle on the stage? Would you whistle in 
church? Then know that the stage is the same as a 
church!” 

At the end of the story Chekhov threw off his pince- 
nez, flung himself back in his chair, and began to laugh 
with his clear, ringing laughter. He immediately opened 
the drawer of his table to get his notebook. “Wait, wait, 
how did you say it? The stage is a temple ?”’—and he put 
down the whole anecdote. There was no essential con- 
tradiction in this, and Chekhov explained it himself. 
“One should not put down similes, characteristic traits, 
details, scenes from nature—this must come of itself when 
it is needed. But a bare fact, a rare name, a technical 
term, should be put down in one’s notebook—othewise it 
may be forgotten and lost.” 

Chekhov frequently recalled the difficulties put in his 
way by the editors of serious magazines, until with the 
helping hand of Sieverny Viestnik he finally overcame 
them. “For one thing you all ought to be grateful to 
me,” he would say to young writers. “It was I who 
opened the way for writers of short stories. Formerly, 
when one took a manuscript to an editor, he did not even 
read it. He just looked scornfully at one. ‘What? You 
call this a work? But this is shorter than a sparrow’s 
nose. No, we do not want such trifles.’ But, see, I got 
round them and paved the way for others. But that is 
nothing; they treated me much worse than that! They 
used my name as a synonym for a writer of short stories. 
They would make merry: ‘O, you Chekhovs!’ It seemed 
to them amusing.” 

Chekhov had a high opinion of modern writing, i.e., 
properly speaking, of the technique of modern writing. 
“All write superbly now; there are no bad writers,” he 
once said in a resolute tone. “Hence it is becoming more 
and more difficult to win fame. Do you know who that 
is due to?—Maupassant. He, as an artist in language, put 
the standard for an author so high that it is no longer 
possible to write as of old. You try to re-read some of 
our classics, say, Pissensky, Grigorovitch, or Ostrovsky; 
try, and you will see what obsolete, commonplace stuff 
it is. On the other hand take our decadents. They are 
only pretending to be sick and crazy—they are all burly 
peasants. But so far as writing goes—they are mas- 
tence 

At the same time he asked that writers should choose 
ordinary, everyday themes, simplicity of treatment, and 
absence of showy tricks. “Why write,” he asked, “about 
a man getting into a submarine and going to the North 
Pole to reconcile himself with the world, while his beloved 
at that moment throws herself with a hysterical shriek 
from the belfry? All this is untrue and does not happen 
in reality. One must write about simple things: how 
Peter Semyonovitch married Marie Ivanovna. That is 
all. Again, why those sub-titles: a psychological study, 
genre, nouvelle? All these are mere pretence. Put as 
plain a title as possible—any that occurs to your mind— 
and nothing else. Also use as few brackets, italics and 
hyphens as possible. They are mannerisms.” 

He also taught that an author should be indifferent to 
the joys and sorrows of his characters. “In a good 
story,” he said, “I have read a description of a restaurant 
by the sea in a large city. You saw at once that the 
author was all admiration for the music, the electric light, 
the flowers in the buttonholes; that he himself delighted 
in contemplating them. One has to stand outside these 
things, and, although knowing them in minute detail, one 
must look at them from top to bottom with contempt; and 
then it will be true.” 


VIll 


The son of Alphonse Daudet in his memoirs of his 
father relates that the gifted French writer half jokingly 
called himself a “seller of happiness.” People of all sorts 
would constantly apply to him for advice and assistance. 
They came with their sorrows and worries, and he, 


already bedridden with a painful and incurable disease, 
found sufficient courage, patience, and love of mankind 
in himself to penetrate into other people’s grief, to con- 
sole and encourage them. Chekhov, certainly, with his 
extraordinary modesty and his dislike of phrase-making, 
would never have said anything like that. But how often 
he had to listen to people’s confessions, to help by word 
and deed, to hold out a tender and strong hand to the 
falling. In his wonderful objectivity, standing above 
personal sorrows and joys, he knew and saw everything. 
But personal feeling stood in the way of his understand- 
ing. He could be kind and generous without loving; 
tender and sympathetic without attachment; a benefactor, 
without counting on gratitude. These traits which were 
never understood by those round him, contained the chief 
key to his personality. 

Availing myself of the permission of a friend of mine, 
I will quote here a short extract from one of Chekhov's 
letters. The man to whom it was written was greatly 
alarmed during the first pregnancy of a much beloved 
wife and, to tell the truth, he distressed Chekhov greatly 
with his trouble. Chekhov once wrote to him: “Tell 
your wife she should not be anxious, everything will 
be all right. The travail will last twenty hours, and 
then will ensue a most blissful state, when she will smile, 
and you will long to cry from love and gratitude. Twenty 
hours is the usual maximum for the first childbirth.” 

What a subtle cure for another’s anxiety is to be 
heard in these few simple lines! But it is still more 
characteristic that later, when my friend had become 
a happy father, and, recollecting that letter, asked 
Chekhov how he understood these feelings so well, 
Chekhoy answered quietly, even indifferently: “When I 
lived in the country, I always had to attend peasant 
women. It was just the same—there, too, is the same 
Novas 

If Chekhov had not been such a remarkable writer, 
he would have been a great doctor. Physicians who 
sometimes invited him to a consultation spoke of him 
as an unusually thoughtful observer and penetrating 
in diagnosis. It would not be surprising if his diagnosis 
were more perfect and profound than a diagnosis given 
by a fashionable celebrity. He saw and heard in peo- 
ple—in their faces, voices and bearing—what was hidden 
and would escape the notice of an average observer. 

He himself preferred to recommend, in the rare cases 
when his advice was sought, medicines that were tried, 
simple, and mostly domestic—and, by the way, he treated 
children with great ‘success. 

He believed in medicine firmly and soundly, and noth- 
ing could shake that belief. I remember how cross he 
was once when some one began to talk slightingly of 
medicine, basing his remarks on Zola’s novel “Doctor 
Pascal.” “Zola understands nothing and invents it all 
in his study,” he said in agitation, coughing. “Let him 
come and see how our Zemstvo doctors work and what 
they do for the people.” 

Every one knows how often—with what sympathy and 
love beneath an external hardness—he describes those 
superb workers, those obscure and inconspicuous heroes 
who deliberately doomed their names to oblivion. 


IX 


There is a saying: the death of each man is like him. 
One recalls it involuntarily when one thinks of the last 
years of Chekhov’s life, of the last days, even of the 
last minutes. Even into his funeral fate brought, by 
some fatal consistency, many purely Chekhovian traits. 

He struggled along, terribly long, with an implacable 
disease, but bore it with manly simplicity and patience, 
without irritation, without complaints, almost in silence. 
Only just before his death he mentions his disease, 
just by the way, in his letters: “My death is recovered, 
although I still walk with a compress on. . . . I 
have just got through a pleurisy, but am better now. 

. My health is not grand. . . . I write on.” 

He did not like to talk of his illness and was annoyed 

when questioned about it. Only from Arseniy* (the sery- 
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ant) ene would learn. “This morning he was very bad— 
there was blood,” he would say in a whisper, shaking his 
head. Or his mother would say secretly, with anguish 
in her voice: “Antosha again coughed all night. I 
hear through the wall.” 

Did he know the extent and meaning of his disease? 
I think he did, but intrepidly, like a doctor and philoso- 
pher, he looked into the eyes of imminent death. There 
were various trifling circumstances pointing to the fact 
that he knew. Thus, for instance, to a lady, who com- 
plained to him of insomnia and nervous break-down, he 
said quietly, with an indefinable sadness: ‘You see, 
whilst a man’s lungs are right, everything is right.” 

He died simply, pathetically, and fully conscious. They 
say his last words were: “Ich sterbe.’ His last days 
were darkened by a deep sorrow for Russia, and by the 
anxiety of the monstrous Japanese war. 

His funeral comes back to mind like a dream. The 
cold, greyish Petersburg, a mistake about a telegram, a 
small gathering of people at the railway-station. The 
“wagon for oysters,’ in which his remains were brought 
from Germany, the station authorities who had never 
heard of Chekhoy and saw in his body only a railway- 
cargo. Then, as a contrast, Moscow, pro- 
found sorrow, thousands of bereaved people, tear-stained 
faces. At last his grave in the Novodevitchy Cemetery, 
filled with flowers, side by side with the humble grave 
of the “Cossack’s widow, Olga Coocaratnikov.” 

I remember the service in the cemetery the day after 
his funeral. It was a still July evening, and the old 
lime trees over the graves stood motionless and golden 
in the sun. With a quiet, tender sadness and sighing, 
sounded the women’s voices; and in the souls of many, 
then, was a deep perplexity. Slowly and in silence the 
people left the cemetery. I went up to Chekhov’s mother 
and silently kissed her hand; and she said, speaking in a 
low, tired voice: ‘‘Our trial is bitter. Antosha 
is dead.” 

O, the overwhelming depth of those simple, ordinary, 
very Chekhovian words! The enormous abyss of the 
loss, the irrevocable nature of the great event. 
No! Consolations would be useless. Can the sor- 
row of those whose souls have been so close to the 
great soul of the dead, ever be assuaged? But let their 
unquenchable anguish be stayed by the consciousness 
that their distress is our common distress. Let it be 
softened by the thought of the immortality of his great 
and pure name. Indeed, there will pass years and cen- 
turies, and time will efface the very memory of thousands 
and thousands of those living now. But the posterity 
of whose happiness Chekhov dreamt with such fasci- 
nating sadness will speak his name with gratitude .and 
silent sorrow for his fate. 

ALEXANDER KUPRIN. 
(The End) 


fee, AKT OF CINEPLASTICS: 
IV 


Tuat the starting-point of the art of the moving pic- 
ture is in plastics, seems to be beyond all doubt. To 
whatever form of expression, as yet scarcely suspected, 
it may lead us, it is by volumes, arabesques, gestures, 
attitudes, relationships, associations, contrasts and pas- 
sages of tones—the whole animated and insensibly modi- 
fied from one fraction of a second to another—that it 
will impress our sensibility and act on our intelligence 
by the intermediation of our eyes. Art, I have called 
it, not science. It is doubly, even trebly art, for there 
is conception, composition, creation and transcription to 
the screen on the part of three persons, the author, the 
producer, the photographer, and of a group of persons, 
the cinemimics, as the actors may properly be called. 
It would be desirable, and possible, for the author to 
make his own film-pictures, and better still if one of 
the cinemimics, since he can not be his own photog- 


rapher, were to be the composer and producer of the 
work to which he gives life and often transfigures by his 
genius. This is, of course, just what certain American 
cinemimics are doing, notably the admirable Charlie 
Chaplin. It is a moot question whether the author of 
the cinematographic scenario—I hesitate to create the 
word cineplast—should be a writer or a painter, whether 
the cinemimic should be a mimic or an actor. Charlie 
Chaplin solves all these questions; a new art presup- 
poses a new artist. 

A certain literary critic has recently deplored the 
sacrificing of the theatre to the cinema and has bracketed 
Charlie Chaplin and Rigadin (an actor who was for- 
merly known in the French theatre under the name of 
Dranem) in the same terms of reprobation. This does 
not mean at all that the critic in question is unequal 
to his task when he sticks to the field of literature; it 
means simply that he does not realize the artistic sig- 
nificance of the cinema, nor the difference of quality 
that necessarily exists between the cinema and the thea- 
tre and between one film and another. For, with all 
due respect to this critic, there is a greater distance 
between Charlie Chaplin and Rigadin than between 
William Shakespeare and Edmond Rostand. I do not 
write the name of Shakespeare at random. It answers 
perfectly to the impression of divine intoxication that 
Charlie Chaplin gives me, for example, in his film, 
“An Idyll of the Fields”; it befits that marvellous art 
of his, with its mingling of deep melancholy and fan- 
tasy, an art that races, increases, decreases and then 
starts off like a flame again, carrying to each sinuous 
mountain-ridge over which it winds the very essence of 
the spiritual life of the world, that mysterious light 
through which we half perceive that our laughter is a 
triumph over our pitiless insight, that our joy is the 
feeling of a sure eternity imposed by ourselves upon 
nothingness, that an elf, a goblin, a gnome dancing 
in a landscape of Corot, into which the privilege of 
reverie precipitates him who suffers, him who bears God 
himself in his heart. 

We must, I think, take our stand on this. Chaplin 
comes from America, he is the authentic genius of a 
school that is looming up more and more as the first 
in importance in cineplastics. I have heard that the 
Americans greatly enjoy our French films, with their 
representation of French customs—a fine thing, to be 
sure, but without the least relation to the effects of 
motion which are the essential foundation of cinemato- 
graphic art. The French film, as we know it, is reso- 
lutely idealistic. It stands for something like the paint- 
ing of Ary Scheffer at the time when Delacroix was 
struggling. The French film is only a bastard form of 
a degenerate theatre, and seems for that reason to be 
destined to poverty and death if it does not take a new 
turn. 

The American film, on the other hand, is a new art, 
full of immense perspectives, full of the promise of a 
great future. I imagine that the taste of the Americans 
for the “damaged goods” that we export to them is to 
be explained by the well-known attraction that forms 
of art in a state of decomposition exercise on all primi- 
tive peoples. For the Americans are primitive and 
at the same time barbarous, which accounts for the 
strength and vitality which they infuse into the cinema. 
It is among them that the cinema will, I believe, assume 
its full significance as plastic drama in action, occupy- 
ing time through its own movement and carrying with 
it its own space, of a kind that places it, balances it 
and gives it the social and psychological value it has 
for us. It is natural that when a new art appears in 
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the world it should choose a new people which has had 
hitherto no reaily personal art. Especially when this 
new art is bound up, through the medium of human 
gesture, with the power, definiteness and firmness of 
action. Especially, too, when this new people is accus- 
tomed to introduce into every department of life an 
increasingly complicated mechanical system, one that 
more and more hastens to produce, associate and pre- 
cipitate movements; and especially when this art can 
not exist without the most accurate scientific apparatus 
of a kind that has behind it no traditions, and is organ- 
ized, as it were, physiologically, with the race that em- 
ploys it. 

Cineplastics, in fact, presents a curious characteris- 
tic which music alone, to a far less marked degree, has 
exhibited hitherto. In cineplastics it is far from being 
true, as it is in the case of the other arts, that the feeling 
of the artist creates the art; in cineplastics it is the 
art that is creating its artists. We know that the great 
thing we call the symphony was engendered little by 
little by the number and the increasing complexity of 
musical instruments; but before even the instrument 
with one string, man already sang, clapping his hands 
and stamping his feet: here we had a science first, and 
nothing but a science. There was required the 
grandiose imagination of man to introduce into it, at 
first by a timid infiltration, and later by a progressive 
invasion breaking down all barriers, his power of 
organizing facts according to his own ideas, so that the 
scattered objects that surround him are transformed 
into a coherent edifice, wherein he seeks the fecund and 
always renewed illusion that his destiny develops in 
conformity with his will. 

Hence come these new plastic poems which transport 
us in three seconds from the wooded banks of a river 
that elephants cross, leaving a long track of foam, to 
the heart of wild mountains where distant horsemen 
pursue one another through the smoke of their rifle- 
shots, and from evil taverns where powerful shadows 
bend over a death-bed in mysterious lights, to the weird 
half-light of submarine waters where fish wind through 
grottos of coral. Indeed—and this comes at unexpected 
moments, and in comic films as well as in the others— 
animals may take part in these dramas and new-born 
children, too, and they participate by their play, their 
joys, their disappointments, their obscure dramas of 
instinct, all of which the theatre, as it seems to me, 
is quite incapable of showing us. Landscapes, too, 
beautiful or tragic or marvellous, enter the moving 
symphony in order to add to its human meaning, or to 
introduce into it, after the fashion of a stormy sky by 
Delacroix or a silver sea by Veronese, the sense of the 
supernatural. 

I have already explained why the Americans have 
understood, as by instinct, the direction they should 
give to their visual imagination, letting themselves be 
guided by their love for space, movement and action. 
As for the Italians they might be reborn to the life of 
conquest and lose the memory of their classic works, 
were they to find in their genius for gesture and atti- 
tude and for setting (thanks in part to the aid of their 
wonderful sunshine, which is like the sunshine of ‘Cali- 
fornia) the elements of another original school, less 
violent and also less sober, but presenting better quali- 
ties of composition than that of the Americans. In the 
cinema the Italians give us marvellously the crewd, and 
the historical drama in the motionless setting of palaces, 
gardens, ruins, where the ardent life that characterizes 
the Italian people goes on, with that quality which is 
theirs of never appearing out of time or out of place. 
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A gesticulating drama it may be, but the gestures are 
true. The Italian gesture has been called theatrical; 
but it is not that, for it is sincere. Giotto’s personages 
are not acting. If that is the impression we get from 
Bolognese painting, it is because the Bolognese no 
longer represented the real genius of Italy. Rembrandt, 
up to the age of forty-five, and Rubens, are far more 
theatrical than all the Italian masters down to the 
painters of Bologna. Italian energy alone will render 
the Italian school of cineplastics capable of maintaining 
in this new art in which the Americans already excel, 
the plastic genius of Europe, and that by creating a 
form that is destined to have a great future. 

In any case, the chief triumph in the American con- 
ception of cineplastics—a triumph which the Italians 
approach most nearly and the French approach, alas. 
most remotely—seems to me to consist in this: that the 
subject is nothing but a pretext. The web of feeling 
should be nothing but the skeleton of the autonomous 
organism represented by the film. In time this web 
must be woven into the plastic drama. It is evident 
that this drama will be the more moving in proportion 
as the moral and psychological pattern that it covers is 
strongly, soberly, and logically conducted. But that 
is all. The expression and the effects of that drama 
remain in the domain of plastics; and the web of feel- 
ing is there only to reveal and increase their value. 

Evie Faure. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE MYTH OF A GUILTY NATION: V. 


Mr. E. D. Moret, editor of the British monthly, For- 
eign Affairs, performed more than a distinguished ser- 
vice—it is a splendid, an illustrious service—to the dis- 
paraged cause of justice, when recently he translated 
and published in England through the National Labour 
Press, a series of remarkable State documents.* These 
are the reports made by the Belgian diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Paris, London and Berlin, to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. They cover the period 
from 7 February, 1905 to 2 July, 1914. Their au- 
thenticity has never been questioned. They have re- 
ceived no notice in this country; their content and im- 
port were carefully kept from the American people as 
long as it was possible to do so, and consequently they 
remain unknown except to a few who are students of 
international affairs or who have some similar special 
interest. 

It can hardly be pretended by anyone that Belgian 
officials had, during that decade, any particular love or 
leaning towards Germany. The Belgian Foreign Office 
has always been as free from sentimental attachments 
as any other. It has always been governed by the same 
motives that govern the British, French, German and 
Russian Foreign Offices. Its number, like theirs, was 
number one; it was out, first and last, for the interests 
of the Belgian Government, and it scrutinized every 
international transaction from the viewpoint of those 
interests and those only. It was fully aware of the 
position of Belgium as a mere “strategic corridor” and 
battle-ground for alien armies in case of a general 
European war, and aware that Belgium had simply to 
make the best of its bad outlook, for nothing else could 
be done. If the Belgian Foreign Office and its agents, 
moreover, had no special love for Germany, neither had 
they any special fear of her. They were in no more or 
deeper dread of a German invasion than of a British 


1 der the title “Diplomacy Revealed.” National Labour Press, 
8g nhs > Jahabagiiia Court, London, E.C., 4, England. 
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or French invasion. In fact, in 1911, the Belgian Min- 
ister at Berlin set forth in a most matter-of-fact way 
his belief that in the event of war, Belgian neutrality 
would be first violated by Great Britain." These ob- 
servers, in short, may on all accounts, as far as one can 
see, be accepted as neutral and disinterested, with the 
peculiar disinterestedness of one who has no choice be- 
tween two evils. 

Well, then, under the circumstances it is remarkable 
that if Germany during the ten years preceding August, 
1914, were plotting against the peace of the world, 
these Belgian observers seem unaware of it. It is equal- 
ly noteworthy that if Germany’s assault were unpro- 
voked, they seem unaware of that also. These docu- 
ments relate in an extremely matter-of-fact way a con- 
tinuous series of extraordinary provocations put upon 
the German Government, and moreover, they represent 
the behaviour of the German Government, under these 
provocations, in a very favourable light. On the other 
hand, they show from beginning to end a most 
profound distrust of English diplomacy. If there is 
any uncertainty about the causes of ill-feeling between 
England and Germany, these Belgian officials certainly 
do not share it. They regularly speak of England’s 
jealousy of Germany’s economic competition, and the 
provocative attitude to which this jealousy gave rise. 
They speak of it, moreover, as though it were some- 
thing that the Belgian Government were already well 
aware of; they speak of it in the tone of pure common- 
place, such as one might use in an incidental reference 
to the weather or to a tariff-schedule or to any other 
matter that is well understood and about which there 
is no difference of opinion and nothing new to be said. 
This is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
it was nominally to save Belgium and to defend the 
sanctity of Belgian neutrality that England entered the 
war in August, 1914. These Belgian agents are invari- 
ably suspicious of English diplomacy, as Mr. E. D. 
Morel points out, “mainly because they feel that it is 
tending to make the war which they dread for their 
country.” They persistently and unanimously “insinuate 
that if left to themselves, France and Germany would, 
reach a settlement of their differences, and that British 
diplomacy was being continually exercised to envenom 
the controversy and to draw a circle of hostile alliances 
round Germany.” This, indeed, under a specious con- 
cern for the “balance of power,” has been the historic 
role of English diplomacy. Every one remembers how 
in 1866, just before the Franco-Prussian war, Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s imaginary Prussian, Arminius, wrote to 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, begging him to pre- 
vail upon his fellow-countrymen “for Heaven’s sake 
not to go on biting, first the French Emperor’s tail, and 
then ours.” 

On 18 February, 1905, the Belgian Minister in Berlin 
reported thus: 

The real cause of the English hatred of Germany is the 
jealousy aroused by the astonishing development of Germany’s 
merchant navy and of her commerce and manufactures. This 
hatred will last until the English have thoroughly learned to 
understand that the world’s trade is not by rights an exclusive- 
ly English monopoly. Moreover, it is studiously fostered by 
the Times and a whole string of other daily papers and periodi- 


cals that do not stop short of calumny in order to pander to 
the tastes of their readers. 


At that time the centre of the English navy had just 
been shifted to the North Sea, to the accompaniment of 


1This belief received some corroboration in the spring of 1912, 
when in the course of military “‘conversations,” the British Military 
Attaché, Lieutenant-Colonel Bridges, told the Belgian Minister of 
War that if war had broken out over the Agadir incident in sorr, 
the British Government would have landed troops in Belgium with 
or without the Belgian Government’s consent. So much did the 
British Government think of the “scrap of paper’! 
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a very disturbing and, as at first reported, a very flam- 
boyant speech from the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Lee. Of the sensation thereby created in Germany, 
the Belgian Minister says: 


In informing the British public that Germany does not dream 
of any aggression against England, Count Biilow [the German 
Chancellor] said no more than what is recognized by every 
one who considers the matter dispassionately. Germany would 
have nothing to gain from a contest. . The German fleet 
has been created with a purely defensive object. The small 
capacity of the coal-bunkers in her High Seas Fleet, and the 
small number of her cruisers, prove besides that her fleet is 
not intended for use at any distance from the coast. 


On the other hand, he remarks in the same report: 


It was obvious that the new disposition of the English navy 
was aimed at Germany... it certainly is not because of 
Russia, whose material stock is to a great extent destroyed, 
and whose navy has just given striking proof of incompetence 
[in the Russo-Japanese war]. 


Such is the tone uniformly adopted by these neutral 
observers throughout their reports from 1905 to IQI4. 
On 24 October, 1905, the Belgian Minister in Paris 
wrote: 


England, in her efforts to maintain her supremacy and to 
hinder the development of her great German rival, is evidently 
inspired by the wish to avoid a conflict, but are not her selfish 
aims in themselves bringing it upon us?. . . She thought, 
when she concluded the Japanese alliance and gradually drew 
France into similar ties, that she had found the means to her 
end, by sufficiently paralysing Germany’s powers as to make 
war impossible. i, 


This view of the Anglo-Japanese alliance is interest- 
ing and significant, especially now when that instrument 
is coming up for renewal, with the United States stand- 
ing towards England in the same relation of economic 
competitorship that Germany occupied in 1905. ‘True, 
Viscount Bryce assured the institute of politics at 
Williams College the other day that it was not Ger- 
many’s economic rivalry that disturbed England; but on 
this point it would be highly advantageous for the peo- 
ple of the United States, while there is yet time, to read 
what the Belgian Minister in Berlin had to say on 27 
October, 1905: 

A very large number of Germans are convinced that England 
is either seeking allies for an attack upon Germany, or else, 
which would be more in accordance with British tradition, that 
she is labouring to provoke a Continental war in which she 
would not join, but of which she would reap the profit. 

I am told that many English people are troubled with similar 
fears and go in dread of German aggression. 

I am puzzled upon what foundations such an impression in 
London can be based. Germany is absolutely incapable of at- 
tacking England. . . . Are these people in England really 
sincere who go about expressing fears of a German invasion 
which could not materialize Are they not rather pretending 
to be afraid of it in order to bring on a war which would an- 
nihilate Germany’s navy, her merchant-fleet and her foreign 
commerce? Germany is as vulnerable to attack as England is 
safe from it; and if England were to attack Germany merely 
for the sake of extinguishing a rival, it would only be in 
accordance with her old precedents. 

In turn she wiped out the Dutch fleet, with the assistance of 
Louis XIV; then the French fleet; and the Danish fleet she 
even destroyed in time of peace and without any provocation, 
simply because it constituted a naval force of some magnitude. 

There are no ostensible grounds for war between Germany 
and England. The English hatred for Germany arises solely 
from jealousy of Germany’s progress in shipping, in commerce 
and in manufacture. ; 


Baron Greindl here presents an opinion very different 
from that which the majority of Americans have been 
instructed in; and before they accept further instruc- 
tion at the hands of Viscount Bryce, they had better 
look into the matter somewhat for themselves. 

Baron Greind! wrote the foregoing in October. In 
December, the head of the British Admiralty, Sir John 
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Fisher, assured Colonel Repington that “Admiral Wil- 
son’s Channel fleet was alone strong enough to smash 
the whole German fleet.” Two years later, Sir John 
Fisher wrote to King Edward VII that “it is an absolute 
fact that Germany has not laid down a single dread- 
naught, nor has she commenced building a single bat- 
tleship or big cruiser for eighteen months. . Eng- 
land has. . . ten dreadnaughts built and building, 
while Germany in March last had not even begun one 
dreadnaught. . we have 123 destroyers and forty 
submarines. The Germans have forty-eight destroyers 
and one submarine.”’ Hence, if Sir John Fisher knew 
what he was talking about, and in such matters he usual- 
ly did, he furnishes a very considerable corroboration 
of Baron Greindl’s view of the German navy up to 
1905; and previous papers in this series have dealt with 
the comparative strength of the two navies and naval 
groups as developed from 1905 to 1914, so that the 
reader may well raise again Baron Greindl’s question, 
“Are those people in England really sincere?” 

Such is the inveterate suspicion, the melancholy dis- 
trust put upon English diplomacy by these foreign and 
neutral observers who could see so plainly what would 
befall their own country in the event of a European 
war. Such too, was the responsibility which these ob- 
servers regularly imputed to the British Foreign Office 
—the British Foreign Office which was so soon to fix 
upon the neutrality of Belgium as a casus bells and pour 
out streams of propaganda about the sanctity of treaties 
and the rights of small nations! Every one of these 
observers exhibits this suspicion and distrust. In March, 
1906, when Edward VII visited Paris and invited the 
discredited ex-Minister Delcassé to breakfast, the Bel- 
gian Minister at Paris wrote: 

It looks as though the King wished to demonstrate that the 
policy which called forth Germany’s active intervention [over 
Morocco] has nevertheless remained unchanged. . Aiba 
French circles it is not over well received; Frenchmen feel- 
ing that they are being dragged against their will in the orbit 
of English policy, a policy whose consequences they dread, and 
which they generally condemned by throwing over M. Delcassé. 
In short, people fear that this is a sign that England wants so 
to envenom the situation that war will become inevitable. 

On to February, 1907, when the English King and 
Queen visited Paris, he says: “One can not conceal 
from oneself that these tactics, though their ostensible 
object is to prevent war, are likely to arouse great dis- 
satisfaction in Berlin and to stir up a desire to risk 
anything that may enable Germany to burst the ring 
which England’s policy is tightening around her.”’ On 
28 March, 1907, the Belgian chargé d’affaires in Lon- 
don speaks of “English diplomacy, whose whole effort 
is directed to the isolation of Germany.” On the same 
date, by a curious coincidence, the Minister at Berlin, 
in the course of a blistering arraignment of French 
policy in Morocco, says: “But at the bottom of every 
settlement that has been made, or is going to be made, 
there lurks always that hatred of Germany. ‘ 
It is a sequence of the campaign very cleverly conriacted 
with the object of isolating Germany. The 
English press is carrying on its campaign of calumny 
more inplacably than ever. It sees the finger of Ger- 
many in everything that goes contrary to English 
wishes.” On 18 April, 1907, Baron Greindl says of 
the King of England’s visit to the King of Spain that, 
like the alliances with Japan and France and the nego- 
tiations with Russia, it is ‘one of the moves in the 
campaign to isolate Germany that is being personally 
directed with as much perseverance as success by his 
Majesty King Edward VII.” In the same dispatch 
he remarks: “There is some right to regard with suspi- 
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cion this eagerness to unite, for a so-called defensive 
object, Powers who are menaced by nobody. At Berlin 
they can not forget that offer of 100,000 men made by 
the King of England to M. Delcassé.” 

On 24 May, 1907, the Minister at London reported 
that “it is plain that official England is pursuing a policy 
that is covertly hostile, and tending to result in the isola- 
tion of Germany, and that King Edward has not been 
above putting his personal influence at the service of 
this cause.”” On 19 June, 1907, Count de Lalaing again 
writes from London of the Anglo-Franco-Spanish 
agreement concerning the status quo in the Mediterra- 
nean region, that “it is, however, difficult to imagine 
that Germany will not regard it as a further step in 
England’s policy, which is determined, by every sort of 
means, to isolate the German Empire.” 

The next article in this series will continue the exami- 
nation of these diplomatic documents. It is enough to 
remark at present that there is nothing in them, taken 
from end to end, as a perusal of the originals will show, 
to offset against the view of English diplomacy ex- 
hibited in the foregoing quotations; nothing to modify 
or qualify that view in any way. Baron Greindl, how- 
ever, speaks highly of the British Ambassador at Ber- 
lin, Sir F. Lascelles, and praises his personal and un- 
supported attempt to establish friendly relations be- 
tween England and Germany. Of this he says: “I 
have been a witness for the last twelve years of the 
efforts he has made to accomplish it. And yet, possess- 
ing as he justly does the absolute confidence of the 
Emperor and the German Government, and eminently 
gifted with the qualities of a statesman, he has never- 
theless not succeeded very well so far.’”” The next year, 
1908, when Sir F. Lascelles was forced to resign his 
post, Baron Greindl does not hesitate to say that “the 
zeal with which he has worked to dispel misunderstand- 
ings that he thought absurd and highly mischievous for 
both countries does not fall in with the political views 


of his sovereign.” 
HIsToRICuS. 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY, 
IX: JESUS AND CAIAPHAS. 


Tuose infernal peers whom Milton brings together to 
counsel the confusion and defeat of God are less vivid in 
the mind’s eye than the chief priests and the Pharisees 
plotting in conference the downfall of Jesus the Christ. 
They are the hosts of hell, those demons of the Sanhed- 
rin; and Annas, that sly priest, is Moloch, brutal, en- 
raged, devouring. “Ye know nothing at all,’ bawled 
Caiaphas, looking about him as these fiends deliberated, 
“nor consider that it is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people and that the whole nation 
perish not.” He alone among those Jews did not shrink 
from murder. 

They were now all too terrified by the miracles of 
Jesus to withstand that suggestion. If they let him 
alone, all men would believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
bringing the hated Roman back to heap fresh scorns 
upon the impotent wisdom of the rabbis. Caiaphas had 
the boldness to hint so much. If Annas had played the 
more timid part of Moloch, Caiaphas was Beelzebub here, 
the Beelzebubb of Milton, advising action with guile. 
All hell, that is, the Sanhedrin, broke into applause, and 
the earthly days of Jesus were numbered from that hour. 
Caiaphas was the man for this emergency; no Satan 
was he, for he had not the magnificence for such a part; 
he was but an inferior fiend, ready for any deviltry. 

The visit of Jesus to the underworld we mortals call 
the earth was foretold by the Hebrew prophets, but in 
the ancient pagan world the idea disintegrated into 
Homer’s tale of a wanderer into Hades, embellished and 
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developed artificially by Virgil when his hero descends 
as far as Tartarus. A®neas, on the threshold of the 
abode of the damned, trembling before a fortress whence 
issue lamentations, and Dante, quailing at the opposition 
of the thousand demons to his further progress through 
hell, can afford but faint conceptions of the ordeal of 
Jesus before Caiaphas and the entire Sanhedrin. If 
Jesus be incarnate divinity, Caiaphas is no less incarnate 
hell, the pride of priestcraft proclaiming itself the oracle 
of God. Caiaphas is no fallen angel, retaining even in 
his degradation some brightness of the glory he has 
lost, but a monster like that dog with three heads, Cer- 
berus, who barked at light and perfume, or that monster, 
~the Minotaur, offspring of a woman’s mad passion for 
the bull. Caiaphas all through the gospels barks and 
snarls at the Master or opens a mouth wide to devour 
him. The very Sanhedrin over which Caiaphas holds 
sway seems in its reception of the Christ like a city of 
hell built around Pandemonium, a something worse than 
the worst endured by Dante in the evil trenches of his 
Malebolge. 

The crisis confronting Jesus as he emerges within the 
field of vision of this grunting animal of a Caiaphas, as 
he arrives in this cave of the fiends called the Sanhedrin, 
takes form in John’s gospel with the terrifying actuality 
his genius imparts to every form and every voice. John 
towers supreme among those writers who make it their 
mission to inspire terror. He writes, as the phrase runs, 
all around Dante. John never lets us forget for the 
fraction of a second that Jesus the Christ has come down 
to this Inferno of ours straight from the court of Heaven. 
The theology of it all is so Titanic that it thunders. The 
eternal gates are opened by John himself, it almost seems, 
so that the Christ may step down from the light of the 
Father’s house into the darkness of our lives. We are in 
a realm of supermen in which every Apostle becomes 
twice the height of an ordinary man, and every earthly 
scene is laid in what to John’s vision is hell itself 
although we unspiritualized mortals call the place our 
earth. There is nothing low, nothing little, nothing too 
divine, nothing too devilish in John’s gospel. 

Such is the atmosphere, such the situation, such the 
scene and such the impression when Jesus confronts Caia- 
phas. Caiaphas was, as we Americans say, the “brains” 
of the campaign against Jesus. Caiaphas was the solitary 
genius in that whole distracted council at Jerusalem 
which had lately been plunged into panic by the news of 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead. The high, priestly 
families, the Pharisees learned in the law, the lay elders 
and the rest of the seventy-one had pooh-poohed the 
cleansing of the lepers. The restoration of the blind to 
sight elicited only their sneers. Even the turning of the 
water into wine was a trick to these people. The raising 
of Lazarus had to be taken seriously. Caiaphas himself 
now, to relapse into our queer Chicago English, “got 
busy.” The whole Sanhedrin reminded him again and 
again after that fatal conference, that in his capacity as 
high priest he must “get on the job.” Henceforth he 
was after Jesus like a tiger. 

It was Caiaphas who hit upon the brilliant idea of 
seeking a personal friend among the disciples; it was 
Caiaphas who arranged the betrayal by Judas Iscariot, 
it was Caiaphas who forced the hand of Pontius Pilate. 
In the beginning, Caiaphas had assumed Christianity to 
be nothing more than another of those crack-brained 
fusses oyer nothing which so distracted Jerusalem when- 
ever a new prophet raved in the streets. When it 
became obvious to him that ruin threatened the whole 
pride of priestcraft at Jerusalem he made up for lost 
time. That magnificent conception, the crucifixion, really 
originated in the brain of Caiaphas. One hardly knows 
which to admire most, the daring with which he “put 
over” the deviltry, or the subtlety with which he effaced 
his own personality throughout this supreme tragedy of 
the human race. Herod himself is a good deal of a 
bungler in comparison with Caiaphas. Caiaphas eclipses 
Pontius Pilate very much as a skyrocket might dim, on a 
summer’s eve, the glowing tip of a cigarette. 
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Jesus was still in the garden on the other side of the 
brook Cedron when the swarm of messengers, soldiers 
and henchmen in the pay of Caiaphas burst into this 
retreat. At sight of them Jesus asked whom they sought, 
for the coming of a disciplined band with torches to such 
a place at that hour betrayed the hand of the high priest. 
“Jesus of Nazareth!” they cried and when the Master 
retorted: “I am he!” they all went backward and fell 
prostrate before him. The impulsive Peter had a sword 
and the moment those men were once more upon their 
feet the Apostle cut off the ear of one Malchus, a servant 
of the high priest. Jesus reproved his follower and re- 
stored the amputated member. “The cup which my 
Fathet hath given me,” asked the Master of Peter, “shall 
I not drink it?” So off they went with their prisoner to 
Annas, but that patriarch of the priesthood let them 
know that this particularly deep damnation was the 
concern of Caiaphas. The hideous conclave of the high 
priest would have balked at the very eleventh hour but 
they understood the nature of the man upon whom had 
now been thrown all responsibility. They gathered for 
their feast like little vultures around a big one. They 
sniffed their prey. They would be in at the death. 

Jesus took no long time to reduce his accusers to con- 
fusion; Caiaphas, meanwhile, scrutinizing the prisoner 
mutely from his own exalted seat. It looked as if the 
charge of blasphemy must fail for lack of evidence. 
Jesus for the most part held his peace. The high priest 
witnessed these developments with a growing irritation, 
for Caiaphas simply had to have something “on” Jesus. 
He rebuked this obstinate prisoner only to be met with 
that impenetrable silence. “I adjure thee,” cried Caia- 
phas at last, standing erect in his place, “I adjure thee 
by the living God that thou tell us whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God!” The retort of Jesus—that 
hereafter they should see the Son of Man sitting on the 
tight hand of power and coming in the clouds of Heaven 
—caused Caiaphas to rend his garment and pronounce 
Jesus guilty of blasphemy. 

The prisoner had already been smitten by the hand of 
an officer belonging to the staff of Caiaphas but now the 
whole council joined in frenzied assaults upon Jesus. 
Some spat in his face; others buffeted him. “Prophesy 
unto us, thou Christ,” they yelled, raining blows upon 
him, “who is he that smote thee?” The Master was well 
accustomed by this time to beatings, cuffings, and kick- 
ings, but not until he stood before Caiaphas did he exper- 
ience what it means to run a gauntlet. The deportment 
of the Sanhedrin on this occasion lends plausibility to 
the theory that our North American Indians may be a 
lost tribe of Israel. The fury of the high priest was not 
sated even if he had done a good day’s work. He had 
failed so far to elicit from Jesus the one admission that 
would have been precious. 

What Caiaphas really sought from Jesus was an ex- 
planation of the Master’s origin. Whence came Jesus, 
and what was the source of his healing power, his 
capacity to work those miracles? A suspicion of the 
truth had crossed the mind of Caiaphas and driven him 
to fury. His state becomes apparent from a considera- 
tion of what befell Dante when in the eighth circle of 
his Inferno we find him at last in Malebolge. Wherever 
he moved through that dark region, the Florentine stirred 
a pebble, or left a print of his foot or manifested substance 
instead of shadow, thus betraying to the fiends how com- 
pletely in their nether world the poet still retained his 
earthly character. There is a parallel here to the sensa- 
tion created by Jesus as he moved in and out among the 
Roman centurions, among the lepers, among the blind, 
among the devoted women of his company. Dante in 
that Inferno did not so unerringly betray to the devils 
the certainty that his form was human as Jesus revealed 
with every word and in each act to Caiaphas and the 
Sanhedrin the divinity of the Christ. The Master would 
not explain, would give nothing holy unto the dogs, and 
that attitude confirmed the suspicion of Caiaphas that 
he was confronted by a thing divine. There is nothing 
to strain the credulity of the rationalist in so simple, so 
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familiar a fact. A touch of the same divinity evokes at 
times from the lowest of mankind those qualities which 
in their perfection are exemplified in Jesus only, although 
Wordsworth in that great ode reminds us of our share in 
this same inheritance: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

Such was the secret regarding Jesus which Caiaphas 
divined, but the true nature of which he could not wrest 
from the Master at whose betrayal he connived, whose 
crucifixion he instigated. By no Wordsworthian “vision 
splendid’ was Caiaphas attended. Caiaphas was an 
exalted ecclesiastic, a high priest, a clergyman, and how 
he did love the letter of the law! The hatred of this 
high priest for the Son of Man is realized vividly by 
Dante when he encounters in the circles through which 
Virgil leads him, demons who hate the Florentine merely 
because he still lives, because he can still return to the 
bright region they have themselves left for ever. With 
such a hatred as this of the fiends for Dante we find 
Caiaphas pursuing Jesus to the ignominy of the cross, 
harrying him even in the tomb, for it was the high priest 
who in his characteristically indirect and furtive fashion 
saw that a watch was kept by the Romans upon the 
sepulchre to forestall the resurrection, to denounce it as 
a lie. 

We take our leave of Caiaphas as he lies impaled and 
prostrate in the filth and the darkness of a Malebolge 
through which processions of fiends trample him eternal- 
ly, for Dante himself has consigned the high priest to the 
gloomiest hell in the Inferno. Not far away lies Annas 
and there too, in impotent agony, curse and cuff and spit 
the whole Sanhedrin of elders, scribes and Pharisees, for 
Dante has written so faithful a sequel to John that one 
is tempted to wonder whether, after all, it was really 
Virgil who gave him his great idea. 

ALEXANDER Harvey. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
THE AWAKENING OF RURAL ENGLAND. 


Sirs: The experiences of the war have profoundly 
changed the situation in many parts of the English coun- 
try-side. Before the war the agricultural worker was 
like a man left behind by the tide of change. The younger 
generation had emigrated to the towns or to the Colonies, 
either because of better pay or because of the lack of 
homes in the villages; and the decay of farming had 
made it very difficult for the worker to marry and bring 
up a family in the country. Those who remained be- 
hind were the less vigorous and less imaginative and 
their lives were dominated by the inherited ideas and 
customs of feudalism. They were too poor and too de- 
pendent upon the landowners and farmers to organize 
their own labour-unions. They were separated from 
each other by distances which made any common action 
impossible, even if they could have imagined it; and al- 
though they asked and expected benevolence and charity, 
they never dreamed of claiming new rights. Even the 
increase in educational facilities had but made the chil- 
dren of the villages more keenly aware of the attractions 
of the towns. 

Then came the war. The “pull” of the towns was 
increased by the setting up of vast munition-works, which 
took many workers from the country when the army had 
taken its toll of the industrial workers and had half- 
emptied the villages. Soon the food-supply became de- 
ficient, partly because of lessened imports and partly be- 
cause of the shortage of workers on the land. The Gov- 
ernment was perturbed and changed its policy of army- 
recruitment. Ploughmen and other skilled agricultural 
workers were exempted from military service and women 
were urged as a patriotic duty to join a “Land Army.” 


The production of food was seen to be a public service. 
The Land Army girls were looked upon as working to 
serve the country and not for what they could make 
out of it; and the returned or “exempted” skilled workers 
in the fields and farms were made aware of the fact 
that their services were essential to the existence of 
the nation. The farmers were exhorted to make the 
land produce more; and the many new openings for 
work made it increasingly difficult for the farmer to 
dominate his labourers as he had done in the past. 
Finally it came to be generally understood that all the dif- 
ferent farms and agricultural enterprises of the country 
were really parts of one system, with the result that 
action on a national scale gave us the Corn Production 
Act of 1917, with its guaranteed price for corn and 
its Wages Board to deal with the claims of the workers. 

All this has fundamentally changed the mind and tem- 
per of the English villages. The agricultural worker is 
now conscious that he is of some importance to the 
public at large, for has he not been told so both by the 
recruiting sergeant and by the Government itself when 
it restored him to the fields or retained him there, while 
others presumably doing less important work were sent 
into the army. He saw girls and women of refinement 
and education treating the work he did as honourable. 
Furthermore, the new consideration that was shown by 
his employers for his well-being and contentment in itself 
implied that he had some power. In some parts of the 
English country-side the war was hardly realized. News 
came slowly and meagrely. There were so many Allies, 
so many strange names, that the village-folk were thor- 
oughly confused; and in some places remote from rail- 
ways all that was clearly understood was that Bill or 
Tom had “gone for a soldier.” In the greater number 
of villages and farms, however, the agricultural worker 
slowly but surely began to realize that the war had 
changed his economic position. The more vigorous began 
to organize and to listen to the doctrines of trade union- 
ism that were being brought to them from the towns, 
with the result that the two chief organizations of country 
workers, the Agricultural Workers Union and the Work- 
ers Union, by the end of the war numbered about 400,000 
agricultural workers, men and women. 

Again, a new spirit was born in rural England when 
Bill and Tom began to come back from the war. Those 
who had died were greatly honoured both by Squire and 
Parson for their service in time of war, although their 
service in time of peace had been so little regarded by 
those in authority. Those who survived had seen strange 
lands, had been well fed, well clothed, and had mixed 
with workers from the towns. They had gained confi- 
dence in themselves and knowledge of life and of “pros- 
pects” outside their little villages. They had acquired 
new standards of life and a new power of criticizing the 
traditional feudalism in which they and their fathers 
had spent their lives. To-day in English villages one 
hears political discussions which in the days before the 
war would have been heard only in industrial towns. 
Further, the country-workers, like the town-workers, have 
not forgotten that in-1918 the politicians promised a “new 
world” and a “land fit for heroes to live in.” There was 
to be a large housing-programme, a higher standard of 
living, and secure employment, especially for ex-soldiers. 
The country-workers believed that they were to be 
counted among the beneficiaries and they have kept their 
eyes open for signs of the dawn of the “new world.” 

What do they see? Only this, that to-day, three years 
after the armistice, they learn that the Government has 
abandoned its housing-programme and that the Wages 
Board is to be abolished, while unemployment in town 
and country is greater than it has ever been before. The 
indignation among agricultural workers runs deep. In 
all parts of England men and women are meeting in small 
groups in villages and fields and are talking in very un- 
complimentary terms of government and employers and 
landlords. The resentment of these men who feel that 
they have been tricked is threatening the reign of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Coalition and therefore the Prime Min- 
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ister is trying to create a counter-attraction for these 
hostile emotions. He sees that if he can divide the gen- 
eral body of wage-earners he may still rule. He is 
therefore insisting that the chief enemy of the working- 
man is the Labour party. But the signs are that this 
time Mr. Lloyd George is too late. Whatever happens 
when the general election comes, the country-districts 
are now no longer the secure possession of the reactionary 
groups. Never since 1381 when the Black Death taught 
the English labourer something of his value to the coun- 
try, was rural England more alive to ideas and more 
eager for action. I am, etc., 


London, England. C. DELIsLE Burns. 


MISCELLANY. 


Ir has often seemed to me that when we talk about the 
present state of the graphic arts we are apt to confine 
our observations too closely to what is hanging on the 
complacent walls of the Academy or within the defiant 
precincts of the Independents, forgetting that most of 
the art that is exhibited in the great galleries never gets 
outside. The result is that many burning questions which 
are labelled zsthetic arise from gallery-feuds which 
would lose a deal of their meaning if only the artists 
and the critics would refresh themselves by an hour’s 
contact with the world outside. Too much time is spent 
deprecating the formularism of the Academy or the re- 
belliousness of those whose orthodoxy is of a different 
order. Surely, if the art of the galleries is the blind alley 
that some believe it to be, there are other avenues that 
beckon us to approach. 


For my part, I have discovered that whenever I feel 
particularly despairing about the Academy or the aimless 
révoltés, an excellent antidote is to visit any exhibition 
of etchers, engravers or lithographers that happens to 
be “on”; for in that way one is reminded of the fact 
that in these several media a quantity of really first-rate 
work has been done during the last generation which 
makes the breach between the conservatives and inno- 
vators among the painters seem curiously insignificant. 
For some reason or other, there appears to be no diff- 
culty at all in getting an unprejudiced connoisseur or 
hanging-committee to arrange an exhibition in these tra- 
ditionally humbler departments of art. At a recent exhi- 
bition in the New York Public Library, or example, every 
school was represented, from the “futurism” of the 
Zorachs or Mr. Rockwell Kent to the staid and competent 
conventionalism of “the right wing.” 


Wey is it that the prides and animosities and seditions 
which have always flourished in the Academies do not 
seem to exist among the lithographers and gravers? I 
do not speak by the book; but it seems to me that the 
technical process involved in making a colour-block and 
striking off a print requires a greater mastery of ways 
and means, in the mechanical processes, than the paint- 
ing of a picture. Hence among the gravers there may 
well be a greater pride of craft, so that whatever differ- 
ences may exist in regard to zsthetic insight there is at 
least a common respect for the difficulties of craftsman- 
ship. In other words, the minor arts, by reason of their 
materials and methods, are to-day in a state which, more 
nearly than modern painting, resembles that in which 
painting flourished from Giotto down to Rembrandt. Per- 
haps it has not been altogether a boon to free the painter 
from the honest metes and bounds of his craft; and pos- 
sibly he is sometimes less of an artist because he is not 
more a craftsman. With the etcher and engraver, on 
the other hand, there is always a necessity for work- 
manship. 


In surveying these minor crafts one soon becomes aware 
of the high place that has been achieved by women. 
Thus I observed at the exhibition in the New York Pub- 
lic Library that the colour-block prints displayed an 
admirable freshness, directness, and simplicity. Miss 
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Gardner’s “On the Sea Wall,’ Miss Hopkins’s “Garden 
Flowers,’ Miss Nichols’s “Viennese Equestrians,’” Miss 
Patterson’s “The Guinea Boat,’ Miss Peck’s “Goat Baby,” 
Miss Colwell’s “Flowers and Sea,” each and all possessed 
a quality of excellence which one might not find in many 
broad acres of oil paintings. Of their kind, these pictures 
are delightful examples; and their kind is emphatically 
worth encouraging. If one wished for an art that should 
be genuinely popular, and had to choose between educat- 
ing people to buy Medici prints of the “old masters” or 
the lithographs and colour-prints of contemporary artists, 
one would unhesitatingly choose the latter; for the likeli- 
hood of bringing forth another Hiroshige is much greater 
than that of nurturing another Veronese. Some day, 
perhaps, we shall divide the graphic arts into such cate- 
gories as museum art, public building art, and domestic 
art; and in the realm of domestic art, especially in the 
modern house or apartment, the print will rank high. 
It may be that we shall then discover that the difference 
between the conservative and the révolté is psycholog- 
ical rather than esthetic, and we may bury our acrimonies 
in the platitude that it takes many kinds of folk to make 
a tolerably interesting world. 


I ser it recorded in the London Times that when the 
Prince of Wales recently made a royal progress through 
the mill towns of Lancashire, the sturdy Britons in those 
parts chalked boldly on the brick walls of their cottages: 
“Come again, Prince, and bring your sweetheart!” Others, 
less explicit, hailed the Prince with such greetings as. 
“Welcome, good old sport!” This frank recognition of 
the fact that the Prince of Wales enjoys a private life 
as well as a public one, is probably very British. Re- 
calling the stiffish attitude of our American public towards 
its Presidents, I am inclined to wonder whether as a 
people we could take more than a very furtive pleasure in 
the alleged amours of whoever happened to occupy a simi- 
lar position in our public life. The English attitude in 
these matters is still a bit Elizabethan. A large section 
of the British public, I am told, firmly believes that the 
Prince is in love with “the wife of an M. P.” Nobody 
seems to know who she is. Rumour never mentions names. 
The public’s pleasure in the tale, in other words, is quite 
without malice. Veterans of Piccadilly and Pall Mall 
declare that for pure mythology this bit of gossip ranks 
with the story of the “angels” which appeared to the Bri- 
tish troops at Mons. That makes no difference. It 
pleases the Britons enormously to believe that the heir to 
the throne is keeping up the “gay-dog” tradition so mag- 
nificently launched by Queen Victoria’s son. Here, one 
feels, is an indication of the true role of the Prince of 
Wales in the British Constitution. He it is who stands, 
broom in hand, before the advancing nonconformist con- 
science and says firmly: “Thus far, you blighter, and no 
farther!” The Prince, to the regret of the English people, 
is not exactly a born horseman, and in the moving pictures 
they know that they are quite as likely to see him pitching 
over his horse’s head as in the saddle, but whether he is 
in the saddle or out of it, the blessings of the people go 
with him, for, as they say, “He is a lively ’un!” 
JoURNEYMAN. 


ART 
BOTTICELLI REVISITED. 


BotTIcELLI is one of those secondary painters who 
have aroused the peculiar and sentimental fondness 
of a whole generation for reasons that have never 
been very successfully analysed. After several cen- 
turies of complete neglect, he was suddenly appro- 
priated by the Pre-Raphaelite group as the most per- 
fect precursor of its own complex and shadowy 
aspirations, and since that time he is, with Raphael 
and Perugino, the idol of every properly brought up 
schoolgirl. A tender wistfulness, a blending of the 
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best elements of mythology with those of a softened 
Christianity, a celestial purity and grace are among the 
qualities that people profess to see in him. He and 
his native city receive each year and all the year the 
romantic pilgrimage of people from Anglo-Saxon 
countries for whom the approach to the plastic arts 
seems a kind of amiable Lenten function (sermon by 
Dr. Baedeker or Archbishop Berenson), and who like 
to discover in their favourite painter much the same 
qualities as are valued in a cherished rector at home 
or in the last new curate. 

That Botticelli deserves this fate, that he really 
possessed the angelic serenity attributed to him, even 
by quite considerable critics, is a subject for doubt. 
Anyone who lives for a time with his paintings, and 
who studies them, even at their face value, will become 
conscious of an increasing wonder and discomfort, of 
an ill-defined sensation only very slightly removed 
from actual malaise. If at the same time he really 
lives in Florence, if he shares, in more than the spirit 
of a sentimental tourist, something of its life, he may 
lose the feeling that the capital of the Italian Renais- 
sance is only one gate removed from the heavenly 
pastures, and may find that there was something in 
the city of Botticelli that accounts both for the strenu- 
ous genius and the profound inquietude which we feel 
in this enigmatic artist. 

There is little in the known life of Botticelli that 
makes him easier to understand. These figures of the 
Quattrocento had the doubtful disadvantage of living 
in a time comparatively lacking in the mass of gossip 
which, in the case of Victorian worthies, seems to 
exist solely to stimulate the diabolic talent of Mr. 
Lytton Strachey. Botticelli was a child of the Floren- 
tine popolino, the pretty bourgeois and artisans who 
swarmed the tortuous quarters of the Mercato Vecchio 
and along the vague reaches of the Arno. The French 
have a word to describe the neglected activities of such 
a childhood—polissoner—and we might suppose that 
the little Sandro, like most great men when they are 
children, loafed and played with the gamins of his 
sort: did not Vasari have one revealing word on his 
beginnings? “He learned quickly,” says the worthy 
man. “But he was always restless and unquiet, so 
that his father, disgusted with a temperament so ex- 
travagant and bizarre (infastidito di questo cervello sé 
stravaganie), apprenticed him to a goldsmith.” 

Upon this bizarre and extravagant temperament was 
now grafted a training which goes a certain way to 
explain the superiority of the artists of that age. 
There is a curious book written by Cennino Cennini 
some time about 1437 in which there is an account 
of the life of the apprentice who was to become a 
painter. He worked thirteen years under the eye of 
his master. He commenced by sweeping the shop; 
then he passed to drawing; then for six years he 
mixed colours; finally for six years more, drawing 
every day, even feast days, he dipped his brush in 
colour, attempting the gold of draperies, the hues of 
faces, the changing tones of tissues, the transparence 
of water; architecture, landscape, the flora and fauna 
useful to his craft, the svelt cypresses, the pines 
rounded into cupolas, the meadows diapered with 
anemones, jacinths and buttercups. Then only the 
boy, the companion, the ragazzo became himself a 
master. All this in the most populous and distracting 
quarter of the city, at a time when the instinct of the 
Italian adolescent is not at all for disciplined appli- 
cation of any sort, not even to an art which he covets 
and adores. All day long the sweet and clamorous 
voices of the Medicean city sounded at the doors that 
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were closed to exclude the genial sunlight; all day the 
hoofs of horses rang on the stones, as the great gentle- 
men with their pale, confident faces, followed by their 
honourable women and little pages, rode over the 
Goldsmith’s Bridge to their noble churches, their 
palaces and goodly gardens; and at evening, under a 
great saffron moon that hung like a lantern of pleasure 
in the sky, parties of youths and women in dim 
barges passed beneath the bridges to the sound of 
laughter and of lutes. 

There was much of the lust of the eyes and the pride 
of life in the Florence of 1475; there is much of them 
still. Certain of Botticelli’s paintings could never have 
been painted except by one passionately attracted by 
physical beauty, with a hunger for serenity and com- 
pleteness, sharpened by the consciousness that he him- 
self was not, nor would ever be, satisfied or desirable 
or serene. He too, perhaps, longed for the grand limbs 
of Sebastian, the proud- masterly indifference of 
Giuliano, the captious beauty of his “Boy with the Red 
Cap” in the National Gallery; he too longed for that in- 
effable something which all the industry and temperance 
in the world will not buy—the perfect gesture, the in- 
evitable attraction, the right word. He was in a position 
of inferiority and subjection ; he worked hard to a degree 
difficult for us to realize; he was wretchedly poor; and 
at the same time he was probably torn by every sort of 
overmastering sensuality and desire, all concentrating, 
all burning upward in that passion for physical per- 
fection which can not be expressed by any act, and in 
his case was not assuaged by any art. 

One thinks of the poor boy wandering along the 
empty quays of the Arno in that sweet and magical 
hour, the most inexpressible of the day in Italy: 


Se ode squilla di lontano 

Che paia ’l giorno pianger che si muore, 
studying with passionate technical attention the bronze 
forms and grand gestures of the sand-throwers, while 
the sunset kindled the bloom of an unearthly colour on 
the western hills, and in the broad radiance left by the 
departing sun on the greenish river, the golden bodies 
of divers in distant pools seemed literally bathed in 
light, transfigured by a texture and substance almost 
Paradisal; more wonderful than human flesh. 

All this background seems to have passed into his 
painting, the strenuous and faithful discipline of the 
bottega, the envious love of pageantry and pleasure, and 
all the vague inquietude, the unsatisfied longings, and 
the ill-understood, ineffable hunger for some middle 
plane between vice and virtue where the flesh and 
spirit, stung by incomprehensible desires, might meet 
reconciled and be at peace. Even his most radiant 
conceptions are sicklied o’er by this pale cast of sec- 
ond thoughts, of indefinite unhappiness. For there had 
come a time, coinciding with the period of Botticelli’s 
worldly success, when the Medicean philosophers read 
Plato under the ilex and moonlight of Fiesole, when 
the ungtessed secret of the ancient world seemed to 
advance soft-footed through the Gothic glooms, the 
Catholic twilight, like the tranquil Spring in Botticelli’s 
picture, or like the goddess of love and pleasure blown 
landward on the wan sea-water in his painting of the 
birth of Venus. Little of this apparent reconciliation 
between the ancient animalism and a Catholic society 
can be discerned even in the most “pagan” conceptions 
of this strange artist. “Men go forth to their labour 
until the evening,” wrote Pater imaginatively of this 
fascinating Venus, “but she is awake before them, and 
you might think that the sorrow in her face was at the 
thought of the whole long day of love to come.” One 
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wonders what a real Greek, however decadent, would 
have thought of this characteristic sentence. Kut one 
is willing to wager that Botticelli would have con- 
fusedly understood it. 

It is surely not excess of imagination that lends to 
his paintings this morbid passion for the sweets and 
beauties of existence, and simultaneously this fear and 
refusal of them. His Judith, returning home over the 
green hill-country, far from the tumult and the shout- 
ing, relaxes and looks back, remembering with sadness, 
with remorse, the mutilated body of the fair Holofernes 
who, thinking no evil, had received her joyfully in his 
tent only yesternight. The beautiful figure of Hermes 
in the “Primavera,” his pale limbs half hidden by the 
pomegranate cloak, turns his back on the enchanting, 
milky forms of the three nymphs and plucks languidly 
at some unaccessible fruit above his head; the girl 
in the same picture (a portrait of Simonetta Vespucci, 
mistress of Botticelli’s patron, the young and charming 
Giuliano de’ Medici), flees with anguish the greenish 
figure which extends its arms to receive her delightful 
body. All is langour, indifference, an indefinable dis- 
may, a vague infelicity. This same sense of disquietude 
and incompleteness follows him in his most sacred and 
serious conceptions, the great bulk of his religious paint- 
ing. 

Nothing in Mr. Pater’s extraordinarily intuitive and 
poetic study of Botticelli seems to me more penetrating 
than his account of “those peevish Madonnas whose true 
children are those among whom the intolerable honour 
came to her, with that look of wistful inquiry on their 
irregular faces which you see in startled animals’”— 
and, one may add, what children! In spite of their long 
locks and the expression of seraphic sweetness with 
which the artist has vainly attempted to convey the 
essential sexlessness appropriate to angelic beings, they 
are anything but celestial, these cherubs. One might 
imagine their models to have grown up in the court of 
the Lord P. P. Sixtus IV, bestia senza verita, rather 
than in the gymnasia of heaven, or even in the streets 
of Botticelli’s natal city, sobre e pudica, we are told, 
in those days. They suggest pages of Sodom who have 
been corrupted and have corrupted each other joylessly 
under the languid eyes of divinities beyond good or 
evil; they are eternally young, divinely fair, yet already 
wasted and more than a little weary. 

We know that Botticelli’s end was not happy. “He 
became old and useless,” wrote Vasari, who did not 
love him. This vecchio was not fifty years old when 
he died. Perhaps he was one of those men who age 
rapidly because they have never indulged with serenity 
the impulses of their youth. An autumnal chill had 
descended upon the joyous city of the Pico and 
Simonetta, of Botticelli and i] bel Giuliano. All his 
patrons and friends were dead, many of them un- 
happily, the magnificent Lorenzo and his brilliant 
brother and the great Frate appealing from the midst 
of the searching flame to the eternal clarities of the 
Church Triumphant and the Everlasting Gospel. 

Nessun maggior dolore 

Che rvicordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria 
In time he died himself and was buried in the Church 
of the Ognissanti overlooking the blond waters and 
enamelled prairies of the Arno, where as a boy he had 
watched the bronze workmen eternally tossing with a 
superb gesture unsubstantial sand into piles that melted 
in a night’s rain. 

What was his secret? His portrait in the Uffizi 
reveals a countenance sensuous, expressive, singularly 
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sensitive, yet lacking some elementary and essential 
confidence, clouded by some faint shadow of wan hope 
and self-distrust. Did he love some woman or many 
women, and feel his love unreturned or impossible of 
return? I do not think so. “Last night I dreamt I 
was married,” he said once to his friend Tomasso 
Soderini, “and I awoke with such distress that I was 
unable to sleep again. I rose and wandered about the 
city till daybreak like one possessed.” “After that,” says 
Soderini, “I saw that this was no soil to plant a vine- 
yard in.” At all events his life has its lesson for artists 
of all crafts, especially for those who are subject to his 
“complex,” as the cant of current psychology expresses 
it. He subjected his wayward and discontented charac- 
ter to a discipline which enabled him to produce some 
of the strangest and most wonderful painting of his 
time, and it is only sad that his “suppressions,” what- 
ever they may have been, never found complete 
assuagement in his haggard and voluptuous art which 
remains, despite all its profound genius, so beautiful 
and so inarticulate. 
CUTHBERT WRIGHT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A CORRECTION. 

Sirs: In your issue of 3 August, Mr. Hamilton Gibbs in his 
review of M. Pierrefeu’s “G. Q. G.” is guilty of a strange 
error in translation. He quotes the phrase “avoir le sentiment 
du terrain,’ apparently in the belief that it means “harbouring 
sentiment” concerning Verdun. What the French words really 
mean, of course, is “to have a sense of topography,” col- 
loquially “to know the lay of the land.” Mr. Gibbs’s error re- 
minds me of the French version of “Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through,” in which the last three words are wholly misunder- 
stood and are rendered by voir clatr. What misled Mr. Hamil- 
ton Gibbs is doubtless the fact that the expression “avoir le 
sentiment du terrotr” means to have a feeling for one’s native 
place. I am, etc., 


New York City. Ernest Boyp. 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICANIZATION. 
Sirs: I observe that the patent-medicine people are required 
to print on their labels the ingredients of their concoctions ; 
thus the manufacturer of synthetic catsup has to admit the 
presence of benzoate of soda if that aid to survival is employed. 
Ts there not a helpful parallel here, for if the State does well 
to look after our physical health with such maternal care, 
why should it not demand that our mental and moral well-being 
have similar protection? Of course it should. May I not 
suggest then, that a committee composed of such experts as 
Judge Lemar, Mr. Archibald Stevenson and Senator Lusk pre- 
pare an enactment making it mandatory on all publishers of 
books to print on the “jacket” (what our English cousins, I 
believe, term the “dust-cover”), of every book, in bold-face 
type, the number and source of the author’s ideas, the number 
of quotations from foreign sources, the patriotic record of 
the author, and a statement telling the effect of reading it aloud 
to a Post of the American Legion. When this bill is enacted 
and properly started on its beneficent path by a Board of 
Jacket Commissioners who, I have no doubt, will quickly 
perceive the opportunities for Americanization that their task 
affords. I should be very happy to suggest other similar 
patriotic legislation to the drafting committee. Thus the time 
has come when our concert-programmes should be controlled 
by a Board of Censors, I am, etc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Ancus Breck. 

MR. HOOVER’S WAY. 
Sms: Recent revelation in regard to the conduct of the 
Inter-allied Relief Administration in Hungary bear out the 
conclusions set forth in your excellent editorial “Bread 
and Intervention” in your issue for 17 August. These dis- 
closures must be putting a severe strain upon the faith of 
those of our liberal readers who carry themselves forward 
from one disappointment to another, by hoping virtuous! 
against hope, or even against dead certainty. There seems 
to be no good reason to suppose that the representatives of 
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Mr. Hoover’s relief-organization will not conduct them- 
selves in Russia very much as they did in Hungary; nor 
does there now appear to be any possibility that Mr. 
Hoover can clear himself and his helpers of the charge of 
mixing conspiracy with charity, sometimes in the pro- 
portion of sixteen to one. 

For convincing proof of all this, I would refer you to 
the account of the overthrow of the Red regime in Hun- 
gary, as set forth in the World’s Work for June, by Mr. T. T. 
C. Gregory, sometime Mr. Hoover’s lieutenant in Buda- 
pest. According to Mr. Gregory’s delightfully self-satis- 
fied statement, it would appear that his own intrigues in 
Vienna and Mr. Hoover’s in Paris were largely responsible 
for the launching of the counter-revolution in Hungary 
which has since been carried through in such a royal fash- 
ion. By bringing out this story at so auspicious a moment, 
Captain Gregory and his publishers have done more than 
any amount of hostile criticism could possibly do to en- 
lighten the simple minded concerning the ways of Mr. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce and Good Samaritan. Verily he that 
goeth about as a tale-bearer revealeth secrets. I am, etc., 

Ree xe 


MOUSSORGSKY’S MUSIC. 
Sirs: Mr. Winthrop Parkhurst’s disparaging analysis of 
Moussorgsky’s music in the Freeman for 20 July, seems to 
me painfully, futilely pedantic. It has all the elements of 
academic-critical narrowness—the manner of a schoolmaster’s 
criticism of genius that attempts something beyond rigid, petty 
formule. 

According to Mr. Parkhurst, Moussorgsky’s music is bad: 
first, because it is stolen; second, because it reads badly— 
i. €., violates certain rules of musical composition. But Mr. 
Parkhurst does not say a word of how it sounds. 

To comment at length on the first of these charges would 
be as foolish as the charge itself. From Rossini to Tschai- 
kovsky and Leoncavallo, what composer has not “stolen” 
themes, and motifs, and melodies from folk-music for his 
operatic and symphonic works? As to the second—who among 
an opera-audience gives, or should give, a tinker’s dam 
about fifths, and fourths, and measures, and all the other 
impedimenta of the technique of composition? How does 
the thing sound?—that’s the point. Music is written to be 
heard, judged by the ear, not by the rules of amateur pedants. 

As audible music, Moussorgsky’s compositions seem to me— 
and doubtless to a few million other music-lovers—the richest, 
the most intensely moving and colourful I have ever heard. 
There are passages in “Boris Godunov” that attain the sublimity 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and the tragic poignancy of 
Waener’s “Gotterdammerung.” I am, etc., 


New York City. JosErH Kine. 


IF THE FIT ARE TO SURVIVE. 

Sirs: With Dr. David Starr Jordan’s restatement in your 
issue for 27 July, of his view regarding the origin of the 
slum I have little fault to find. He says in effect that war 
does not result in the survival of the fit, which of course 
is contrary to the current belief of those who fancy they 
understand Darwinism. I refer to the “militant evolution- 
ists” who have carried to its logical conclusion the applica- 
tion of the erroneous Malthusian doctrine, which was gen- 
erally accepted in Darwin’s time, although it is evident 
from his later work that Darwin felt some uncertainty about 
its soundness. 

It is not only in the slums that we have symptoms of 
the reversal of selection. This process of degradation is 
exhibited among the patricians enervated by luxury and 
idleness. They also tend to produce a breed which is 
incapable of holding its own in the natural stress of life, 
and the sacrifice of war accelerates this tendency. Will 
Dr. Jordan say that like the slums, the palaces of American 
cities have their roots in Europe? I think it is enough 
to affirm that evil communications corrupt the habits of a 
nation, 

We shall be misled if we take a static view in consid- 
ering social problems. Humanity in mental and moral 
aspects is developing rapidly, and is passing through a 
critical epoch. As a child learns by pain, so by experi- 
encing the consequences of its folly in retaining unjust 
social arrangements, the race is learning that there must 
be equality of opportunity if the fit are to survive. During 
this period of transition natural and sexual selection in 
the Darwinian sense are in the human race sustaining ser- 
ious checks. Institutions make or unmake men. We must 
learn or perish. I am, etc, 


Surbiton, Surrey, England. Jonn E. Grant. 
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BOOKS. 


THE EMINENT VICTORIA. 

AFTER the foothills, the grand central peak. After the 
“eminent Victorians,” the super-eminent Victoria her- 
self... The clou provided; the mise en scéne achieved; 
the landscape now complete. Perpetual Fuji, per- 
manently in the background; Teneriff towering; Atlas 
unremoy’d—and, as it must have seemed through many 
years—unremovable; an “age” set forth in highest, 
clearest relief. Yet why go into geographical excesses, 
when Mr. Strachey’s own simile, compact and com- 
petent, serves one so well? He finds Victoria, by the 
date of her first jubilee, “a magnificent, unmovable 
sideboard in the huge saloon of state”—and so the case 
stood, for fifteen years—and longer. 

Yet times change. The sideboard wobbles; the 
mountain dims and shrinks. Fuji, object of reverent 
awe, is one thing, Fuji, merely object of a discreet and 
qualified respect, is another ; and Fuji, target of satirical 
and humorous comments. . . ! Yes, comes a newer 
generation which knoweth not the idol of an elder day. 
Its younger members sometimes show themselves ir- 
reverent and bumptious. Its older members—well, Mr. 
Strachey is one of them. He speaks shrewdly for him- 
self—and for many of the others, one may surmise, re- 
gretfully or unregretfully. Where, now, is one to look 
for the “Revered, beloved” of Alfred Tennyson? Only 
in a few aged, conservative, still faithful British hearts 
—hearts like that of the worthy matron of the ’nineties 
who declared, with a loyal, flustered pride, that in the 
actual presence of Her Majesty she was “dazzled”; she 
could not perceive even the physical features of her 
monarch; and she doubtless failed, a fortiori, to catch 
the mental ones. 

But Mr. Strachey is not dazzled; quite the reverse. 
He sees everything clear-eyed. The Victorian sun 
traverses the Victorian heavens with no clouds, mists 
or vapours to interfere with his sharp, intent vision; 
and it sinks met, with no trace of grateful moisture 
in the dry atmosphere to give a romantic, roseate glow, 
or afterglow. The bare truth is good, doubtless; but a 
few gauzy wisps of generosity are sometimes as good, 
or better. Mr. Strachey sees at one end of his long 
vista the slight, undersized figure of the little girl, and 
at the other the dumpy, dowdy, undistinguished figure 
of the old woman, so different from the elegant Eugénie. 
He sees the open, naive mouth of the child, and the 
self-willed, drooping mouth of the octogenarian—and 
the round face red after any slight exertion. He notes 
how, when the royal family was on its way towards com- 
pletion, the Gainsboroughs were shifted to make a bet- 
ter place for the Winterhalters. For he sees the mind 
with the same cold clearness as that with which he sees 
the body; and the naive, mediocre furnishings of this 
mind are made manifest, rather cruelly sometimes, 
through unbridled extracts from Majesty’s own letters, 
diaries and “Leaves.” Mr. Strachey is invariably en- 
tertaining, yet somehow one does not always envy him 
or his function. As the Queen once wrote to Dis- 
raeli, regarding Greville’s “Memoirs”: “The tone in 
which he speaks of royalty is unlike anything one sees 
in history even, and is most reprehensible.” 

Mr. Strachey has his own ideas about the writing of 
history, and—considering the constitution of human 
nature and (more particularly) the present trend of 
society—his ideas are doubtless valid. It was Charles 
Sumner who once said, with a sort of desolate, pompous 


1“Queen Victoria.” Lytton Strachey. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 2 
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pride, that he was no longer able to take an interest in 
individuals—only in causes. Mr. Sumner would have 
lasted longer and better if he could have contrived to 
express his interest in causes and ideas through the 
medium of individualities. This is what Mr. Strachey 
does; and, in view of the present “set” of the public 
mouth, he is likely to last a long time. As the world 
goes more and more democratic, the interest in per- 
sonality mounts; biography gets the inside track, and 
cold, historical abstractions are left far behind. Litera- 
ture, opera, moving pictures proceed increasingly on 
a biographical basis: the “star system,” which demands 
more and more that every pyramid have its peak, rules 
the day. 

Mr. Strachey has his star, of course; he is an as- 
tronomer after the heart of Plutarch and Carlyle. He 
also has his sub-stars, so to speak, and a good, compact, 
little supporting company. His preliminary “lead” is 
Lord Melbourne—the “Lord M.” who served as con- 
stant guide and frequent refuge for the girl-queen: 
Lord M., who, towards the close of a bizarre and some- 
what uncomfortable life, found a revival of interest and 
a modicum of glory as the gallantly paternal mentor of 
his new sovereign. It was a unique renaissance: Lord 
M. was an “autumn rose” indeed. He fills the garden 
until Albert arrives. 

Albert is the real hero of Mr. Strachey’s book, and 
its chief triumph in portraiture. Albert is a sitter 
worthy the author’s best, and he gets it; Victoria her- 
self is perhaps almost too “easy.” But Albert, compli- 
cated, misunderstood, handicapped through the pre- 
judices of the British governing class, Albert the 
transmogrifying outsider, rises (despite our author’s 
various satirical digs), not only to the position of 
“hero” but almost to the plane of heroism. His first 
marked triumph was over the palace bureaucracy, in the 
name of economy and efficiency. He simplified and 
consolidated domestic administration under a Master 
of the Household, and no longer were the insides of 
the palace windows cleaned by the Department of the 
Lord Chamberlain, while the Office of Woods and 
Forests cleaned their outsides. Later on, Albert even 
fought to a draw with the redoubtable Palmerston. 
Albert was still under disapproval as a recent arrival; 
some who thought that he had begun as an operatic 
“tenor” now inclined to think that he was ending as 
a “butler”; while Palmerston’s real strength lay in 
the fact that, for better or worse, he was so indigen- 
ously, ineradicably, responsively “English.” He was 
a daring sailor who delighted in the roughness and 
dangers of the sea; or, differently, he was a spirited, 
self-willed horse, always being pulled back by the 
Crown for headstrong indiscretions, always quieting 
down (for a moment) to a discreeter gait, and then 
taking the bit between his teeth again and _ bolting 
away as hard as ever. Put out of one government 
berth, he got back into another; yet Albert held his 
own in a good fight. If he had not died at forty- 
two, who knows what, with increasing experience and 
with increased acceptability on the part of the coun- 
try, he might not have done against Gladstone and 
Disraeli? The power of the Crown increased from 
1840 to 1861, the date of Albert’s death, and it stead- 


ily declined from 1861 to 1go1, the date of the death 


of Victoria herself. It is equally true that by the 
time the ’nineties were reached the nation’s idol was 
a “very incomplete representative of the nation’—a 
circumstance hardly noticed yet “conspicuously true.” 
As the Queen’s power declined (under a succession 
of great Ministers) her prestige grew enormously ; 


time, age and use doubtless tended to produce a fact 
which rendered the other fact less apparent. 

Albert made himself—or was close to making him- 
self—the real ruler of England, and for a while seemed 
to be turning back the whole drift of British politics. 
Here Mr. Strachey is full, exact, even profound, how- 
ever seemingly casual, skittish and frivolous. In fact 
he has achieved a study in humanized history (consti- 
tutional history at that), which quite shames and 
eclipses many of the efforts of modern scientific histor- 
ians. 

Naiye, prosaic natures are sometimes peculiarly ac- 
cessible to the charlatan. The younger Victoria was 
captivated by Napoleon III, and the older Victoria, 
in her widowhood, was an easy prey to Disraeli: one 
wonders if an elderly Albert, with a fund of ripened 
knowledge and a character finally become British, 
would not have stood here as a safeguard, a pro- 
tector. Disraeli was once described as a man without 
one of the instincts of a gentleman; and his open ex- 
pression that, in dealing with the Queen, it was nec- 
essary to lay the flattery on with a trowel, gives some 
colour to that bit of startling criticism. Poor Queen! 
For, as Mr. Strachey himself says: “Like a dram- 
drinker whose ordinary life is passed in dull sobriety, 
her unsophisticated intelligence gulped down his ro- 
coco allurements with peculiar zest.’ Sometimes Mr. 
Strachey is not noticeably preferable to Lord Beacons- 
field. 

Well, this sharp-edged tartness is one of the essen- 
tials of our author’s make-up, and one important ele- 
ment in his appeal. The appeal is there throughout, 
and it will continue so long as people care to have 
other people commented upon, whether favourably 
or unfavourably. Mr. Strachey has the advantage 
of dealing with real people, instead of with characters 
laboriously abstracted from life in general, and his book 
is more fascinating and compelling than most novels. 
Structural art is present, as well as direct, immediate 
human interest; also such allure as can exist without 
mellowness and sweetness of tone. A Strachey may 
be welcome as he chastises the flaws and shortcom- 
ings of a preceding age; the age always immediately 
preceding one’s own is certain to deserve chastise- 
ment most richly. But will a Strachey for another 
age and another society be equally relished and ap- 
preciated? Yes, perhaps. Perhaps even more so! 

Henry B. FuLcer. 


IN THE BEGINNING. 


To the general reader Mr. Hartland is less well known 
as a popularizer of anthropological data than the more. 
voluminous Sir James Frazer, but essentially he repre- 
sents the same school of thought. His latest product, 
“Primitive Society; the Beginnings of the Family and the 
Reckoning of Descent,” is a re-elaboration of a shorter 
treatise published some years ago for professional con- 
sumption. There is some attempt to do justice to the 
descriptive literature of recent years, but the spirit that 
pervades the book is the spirit of 1880: the whole work 
is a dogmatic assertion of one cardinal doctrine of the 
antiquated evolutionary sociology of that generation— 
the uniform priority of matrilineal as compared with 
patrilineal descent. Little attention is paid to recent 
criticisms which have pointed out that the borrowing of 
social usage is a reality and must play havoc’ with any 
preordained scheme of evolution. Nor is Mr. Hartland 
troubled by the fact that many of the rudest communities 
stress neither side of the family or show a decided pre- 
ference for the paternal side, that in North America 


1“Primitive Society; the Beginnings of the Family and the Reckon- 
ing of Descent.’’ Edwin Sidney Hartland. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company. 
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most of the agricultural populations are matrilineal while 
the lowliest hunters do not reckon descent unilaterally 
at all. All that Mr. Hartland does is to show that a 
priori the phenomena can be plausibly ranged in the 
sequence he defends: he quite fails to prove that this 
logical arrangement corresponds to historical fact. 

A much sounder and more stimulating, though like- 
wise one-sided view of primitive life is offered by Father 
Koppers,’ a spokesman of the Austrian Catholic school 
founded by his master, Father Wilhelm Schmidt, a scho- 
lar of remarkable erudition and insight. Unfortunately 
Schmidt and Koppers in breaking away from the thral- 
dom of the earlier evolutionary philosophy of society 
follow the leadership of Grabner. Grabner’s vehement 
protest against the doctrines of the “classical” anthro- 
pologists was doubtless justified, but his constructive 
work culminates in supplanting one artificial scheme with 
another. As amended by Schmidt and Koppers, his 
theory involves the assumption of a series of mutually 
independent cultural spheres which have evolved from 
the primeval culture now best represented by the pyg- 
mies. For example, Father Schmidt does not, like Mr. 
Hartland, derive father right from mother right, nor 
does he reverse the order, but rather conceives of both 
rules of descent as arising in mutual independence out 
of a condition in which either parental side was stressed 
to the disadvantage of the other. On this particular 
point the Austrian school is probably essentially right, 
but there is a rigidity about their culture-spheres that 
hardly fits them for the purpose of adequately repre- 
senting the everlasting and capricious flux of cultural 
happenings. By a skilful juggling of these atom-like 
figments it is indeed possible to give a unified account 
of how all the socially transmitted heritage of mankind 
developed, but no more than the old-fashioned evolu- 
tionists do these latter-day antagonists of theirs furnish 
proof for their associations and sequences. 

Another serious defect of the theory popularized by 
Koppers lies in the tacit assumption that the independent 
development of cultural features in distinct areas is an 
impossibility. If tribes in British Columbia share a 
two-class organization with Melanesian peoples, such a 
division is supposed to have spread to both regions from 
a single centre of origin, together with associated cul- 
tural features. While this mode of regarding the facts 
certainly simplifies an account of their history, it in- 
volves an unwarrantedly low estimate of human inven- 
tiveness and ignores the contention of the American 
school that the same cultural result may be arrived at 
from distinct starting-points through distinct processes, 
and that what is assumed as “the same” may really be 
distinct, being classed together merely because of our 
ignorance. 

Despite these reservations, Father Koppers’s essay com- 
mands respect because it envisages the totality of human 
civilization from a unified point of view and tends to 
stimulate investigators to bolder synthetic work than has 
yet been attempted by those who adhere to a piecemeal 
reconstruction of the history of culture. Moreover, the 
present treatise purports to deal with the beginnings of 
organization, which in the language of the Austrian 
school means the society of the pygmies, and in this spe- 
cial field Father Schmidt is well versed and has estab- 
lished conclusions quite in consonance with modern crit- 
ical ethnology. Thus, when Father Koppers defends the 
theory of individual property under archaic conditions, 
the evidence entirely supports his contentions. Similarly, 
the existence of a political unit (Urstaat), even at a 
very low level, can not be any longer denied. On the 
other hand, when dealing with more complex conditions, 
the author is led astray by the plausibilities of the Grab- 
ner-Schmidt scheme. For example, he commits the fatal 
error of confounding matrilineal with matriarchal cus- 
toms, and goes so far as to assert that in matrilineal 
societies males are deemed too insignificant for a tribal 


1“Die Anfange des menschlichen Gemeinschaftslebens im 
der neueren Volkerkunde.’”” Wilhelm Koppers. 
Gladbach, 1921. 
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initiation rite, which is said to be administered solely 
for the female sex. It would be interesting to have 
Father Koppers produce the ethnographic evidence for 
this strange generalization. Most ethnologists now rec- 
ognize that maternal descent has no necessary relation 
to an extravagant feminism and that, as a matter of fact, 
really or approximately, matriarchal societies can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

To confine one’s attention, however, to the purely 
ethnological aspect of Father Koppers’s book would be 
to miss its most essential quality from the author’s point 
of view, for as a true member of the Church Militant he 
uses ethnology as a weapon against her enemies and on 
behalf of Catholic Christianity. On the one hand, he 
tries to sap the foundations of orthodox socialistic phi- 
losophy by showing how antiquated are the enthnological 
principles still accepted as valid by most faithful Marx- 
ians. That is to say, he vigorously attacks the system 
of Lewis H. Morgan, which, through the labours of 
Engels and Bebel, became an integral part of the social- 
istic creed in Germany. There can be no doubt that 
Father Koppers’s criticism is well substantiated, but he 
fails to do justice to the solid contributions due to Mor- 
gan’s indefatigable industry. On the other hand, Father 
Koppers contrasts the advantages of material and spirit- 
ual culture and arrives at the conclusion that a combina- 
tion of both is possible only by a re-Christianization of 
the Western World. Whatever one may think of the 
proposed remedy much of the argument he advances 
against modern civilization can be unhesitatingly accepted 
by an impartial observer. 

Altogether, such writers as Father Koppers must be 
regarded as among the greatest benefactors of a true 
liberalism. Themselves rigidly conservative, they have 
an uncanny ability for ferreting out the hidden dog- 
matism of soi-disant advanced thought and by laying 
bare its inadequacies lead to its periodical overthrow. 
Whatever may be true of the arena of public life, in 
the realm of the intellect orthodoxy can be conquered 
not by supplanting one form by another; but only by the » 
abandonment of all orthodoxy. 

Rosert H. Lowir. 


THE ACCENT OF GREATNESS. 


ALONE of its kind, Professor Oliver Elton’s “Survey of 
English Literature, 1780-1880," now completed in four 
volumes, possesses the accent of greatness. Beside this 
masterly and ordered review such attempts as the last vol- 
umes of the “Cambridge History of English Literature” 
are seen to be the chaos that they are, while the puerile 
surveys of our native order of architecture deserve, alas! 
only the Gargantuan wrath of Mr. Mencken. They still rear 
giants in the British universities: Saintsbury, who knows 
more books and writes worse English than anybody 
else alive; Hugh Walker, whose “Literature of the Vic- 
torian Era” is the only study to be compared with Mr. 
Elton’s; A. C. Bradley, Sir A. W. Ward, and one or 
two others. Mr. Elton is of their race. Apparently he 
has read everything from A%schylus to the last report of 
the American Federation of Labour. He has read Martin 
Tupper; he has read Stubbs’s “Constitutional History”; he 
has read Ferrier’s “Institutes of Metaphysic’ (Ferrier 
“beats his way to the absolute upon a drum”!) He has 
even read the poems of Mrs. Browning and the novels of 
Ouida. And yet he tells the truth when he writes, “I 
have tried to be on guard against the treacherous glow 
that is felt by the mere excavator, and to admit nothing 
that has failed to give me pleasure or entertainment, or 
to inspire a living interest, or at any rate an active dis- 
taste.” Through this forest of literature he pursues his 
critical way, eloquent against “the army of inquirers, 
soundly trained in modern method, and with their con- 
science well steeled against mere literature,” such as the 
Dante scholar, “weighted by his load, or hump, of learn- 
ing; always sane himself, always fresh and candid, fre- 


1“A Survey of English Liter ature, 1780-1880.” 


Oliver 
Elton. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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quently brilliant, courageous in his judgments, kindling 
with enthusiasm over fine work or honest thinking. 

The first two volumes appeared eight years ago as “A 
Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830.” Unfortunately, 
this fact has led to a rather shabby device on the part of 
the publishers. The Macmillan Company has simply re- 
bound the early work as volumes I and II of the com- 
pleted set, added several pages of “Errata,’ themselves 
neither complete nor correct, and retained the old plates, 
the old chapter-numbers, and the old index. The new 
material (1830-1880) appears as volumes “III” and “IV,” 
yet they are separately treated with their own chapter- 
numbers and their own index. The result is the worst 
sort of mechanical confusion. The author is twice made 
to refer to an important “motto on the title-page,’ which 
does not appear on any one of four title-pages, although 
it is quoted on page v of volume “III” and on page 371 
of volume II. The reader who consults the index in 
volume “IV” discovers, for instance, a reference to Blake 
as “1,245”; and when he turns to this page he finds him- 
self in the middle of a discussion of Burke, while the 
reference is really to volume “III.” Yet Mr. Elton’s fine 
discussion of Blake is to be found in the first volume, 
something the student might never suspect if he sup- 
poses what anyone naturally would suppose, in the absence 
of any statement to the contrary, that the index in volume 
“TV,” with its references to “I” and “II” is really a 
complete index. Bookmaking like this is inexcusable. 

Fortunately, the mechanical defect of the four books 
is their gravest fault; as one passes to the matter of 
these nobly written pages, one scarcely knows how to 
praise discriminately, or where to begin. Readers are 
already familiar with the great chapter on Burns (“a 
comic Dante,’ who “reminds us of the antique”), the 
fine, if derivative, discussion of Blake, the masterly criti- 
cism of Cowper, with its incidental definition of classic 
style as something “that we do not look at, but through,” 
the literary portraits of Wordsworth, Crabbe, Burke, and 
Shelley, and masterpieces in the minor mode like the mas- 
sive and original reading of Landor and the happy ease 
of the paragraphs on Cobbett and Peacock. The new 
volumes are perceptibly mellower and richer than the old. 
Mr. Elton has mastered his style: one finds here no such 
flat expressions as ‘““Godwin’s idea of living twenty doors 
off his wife,” or “the following passage, written 1n 1820, 
is pretty well for an apostle of bare logic,” or any awk- 
ward figures of speech. Ruskin, Tennyson, and William 
Morris are among the triumphs of this later work; the 
chapter on Meredith is not only courageous but clear- 
headed; Thackeray receives the fairest appraisal he has 
had from anybody. Nor does Mr. Elton fail to do jus- 
tice to minor men, the three chapters on the philosophy, 
history, and letters of the Victorian age being models of 
lucid writing of the encyclopedic order. 

The critical temper of these discussions is that ideal 
for which university-writers vainly sigh. Their author’s 
creed is simple: know the work as art. Mr. Elton is 
against prejudice, dogma, rules—hence his sympathy with 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and Hazlitt. “I do not know 
what literature is,” he writes, “unless it is an art,” and it 
is this art that he estimates, giving reasons for the faith 
that isin him. “The business of criticism is not to judge 
the man through his works, but to understand the works 
through knowledge of the man.” He believes with Cole- 
ridge “that a great work of art not only creates but re- 
veals its own law, and is rational in the highest sense, a 
piece of ordered brain-work and not of blind inspira- 
tion,” and it is to the discussion of “ordered brain-work” 
that he devotes himself. He is catholic, alert, virile: 
“taste,” as he says of Hazlitt, “is not merely a passive 
a * -eceptive thing.” He confesses that his bias in “ap- 

i literature” is discernible, but he would rather “read 
jod book on what I think the wrong side, than a bad 

2 on my own.” He “crosses himself religiously” every 

ne he goes “outside the boundaries of art,” but happily 

.e ignores the prohibition at the right moment. 

What puts the reader at ease and makes for clarity of 

discussion is, in addition, the extraordinary rightness of 


Mr. Elton’s style. He can put a great truth so simply 
that it does not seem profound, as that “vexed questions 
only inspire the artist by accident.’ He characterizes 
single men in phrases that photograph character: Mill 
“omits well,” he says, Jeffrey “is ever tripping gingerly 
in the rear of romance,” Smollett “created the angry 
novel, a most honourable and British species.” He writes 
of Leslie Stephen that he had the eighteenth century 
“spirit of mischief, and their objection to insipidity”; but 
he possesses these qualities himself, and that is why he 
writes so well of the romantics. He has the malice of a 
French abbé—an abbé on good terms with Voltaire and 
Madame de Pompadour—when he writes of the liberal 
divinés that they had “the modern spirit cautiously im- 
bibed,” tells us that Samuel Butler “from his own point 
of view ... was not much alive in his lifetime,” or dis- 
misses James Russell Lowell as “‘a critic much over-rated 
in his day.” He elaborates on Swinburne’s criticisms: 

It may seem wild to call him judicial; but if we can suppose 
a judge tossing up his wig and dancing a border-fling on 
the bench, while he shouts or flutes or shrieks out a balanced 
and penetrating summing up, ending perhaps with a lofty 


high-wrought peroration, we shall have some image of 
Swinburne’s mode of criticism. 

For truth and wit what is better than “Tennyson com- 
manded a style and a music, adequate, we may think, for 
the great poems which he never wrote?” And has any- 
body done Meredith better than this: 

. ++ Wwe are faced with Meredith’s extraordinary dialogue, 
in its later shape, where people go on conversing at a head- 
long rate, and positively appear to comprehend and enjoy 
each other’s words, while the reader can not; where the 
author, striking in with his own yet more startling com- 
mentary, doubles the enigma; and where, all the time, there 
gleam out equally wonderful, and much more comforting 
flashes of intelligible wit, beauty, and wisdom. 


The peculiar form of the work conceals the profound 
truth that animates Mr. Elton’s discussion, namely: that 
British literature after 1780 is really one; that the 
divisions into “romantic,’ “Victorian,” and “modern” 
literatures are only superficial. Medievalism runs under- 
ground for a few years and reappears in the true 
heirs of Ritson and Percy, that is, in Rossetti and William 
Morris. Carlyle, himself the product of the Siurm und 
Drang, fathers the social question of Gissing and Wells 
and Shaw. Dickens, not “The Man of Feeling,” is the 
real crown of the sentimental novel; Godwin joins hands 
with Charles Reade, and Newman and Huxley descend in 
different ways from the earlier revival of humanitarian- 
ism and enthusiasm. For the romantic movement, against 
which our home-bred “humanists” so absurdly rebel, is 
precisely what Mr. Elton calls it, “a mew renaissance,” 
part of that older renaissance, that eternal renaissance 
which is always going on, and which was merely arrested 
in the Augustan ages, themselves “classical” only in a 
peculiar and even Pickwickian sense. The guardian angels 
of “culture,” who see in Rousseau the incarnation of all 
damnation, and blame the “sentimental movement” for 
everything, from an inability to read Greek to the Ger- 
man theory of war, might well ponder Mr. Elton’s creed 
that “many minds, like the present writer’s, are in sym- 
pathy with the forms of classic and romantic perfection,” 
denying as they do to the romanticist anything but the 
perfection of things evil. “Even bastard romance is 
better than none,” writes Mr. Elton; and all that is 
wrong with Mr. Irving Babbitt’s “Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism” is summed up in the implications of this profound 
sentence; Byron’s egoism “gave a noticeable and still 
unexhausted impulse to the enlargement of the European 
spirit.” 

These are great books. Other writers are more philo- 
sophic in tone; others stress what Mr. Elton unduly 
neglects, the economic and social conditions of the cen- 
tury; the references need some correction, and one may 
dispute occasional judgments. But it is doubtful whether 
any other critic of nineteenth-century literature will soon 
give us anything that will so work for the “enlargement,” 
if not of the European spirit, at least of the spirit of those 
who speak the English tongue. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 

Sir Harry JoHNSTON as a novelist is neither reticent nor 
impersonal; he writes improvidently, with gusto; an exuber- 
ant, slightly ribald humour rises in his books; he is often 
as freely and liquidly sentimental as Thackeray. His most 
serious shortcoming is his complete indifference to form. But 
somehow, although this writer’s methods are antique and 
rudimentary, they are also effective; and although the actual 
story in “The Man Who Did the Right Thing’* is pretty 
well finished by the middle of the book, an interest in its 
people somehow actively survives to the end. This novel 
seems indeed more exactly in Sir Harry Johnston’s vein than 
was “Mrs. Warren’s Daughter’; in its material and in its 
untrammeled spirit it is a companion-piece to that genuine 
original, “The Gay-Dombeys,” though it has much less to do 
with the descendants of other literary characters and much 
more with African colonial life. It is a rich compendium of 
characters, political policy, exciting action, magnificent scenery: 
a sliding panorama of missionary efforts, Foreign Office mis- 
management, explorations, native wars, the opening up of 
“concessions,” all clustering into a growing nexus of Anglo- 
German relations which culminate with the war. Surely, it 
is a very considerable talent that can maintain humour and 
produce in the large a rugged pathos, that can pack a story 
densely with all kinds of immediacies yet create a genuine 
scale. As an imperialist Sir Harry Johnston declares that 
he is moribund (and also that imperialism is dead, whatever 
he may mean by that): but as a novelist he seems to possess 
an untiring, essential energy. 


(C2 MR: 


In a generation that worshipped at the shrine of Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox and Mr. Howells, Ambrose Bierce had the 
independence to ridicule the first and laugh out of court the 
maidenly “realism” of the second; and James Whitcomb Riley 
he dismissed as a purveyor to the peasant intelligence. Mr. 
Vincent Starrett® correctly apprehends Bierce’s attitude towards 
the shams and deceits of his day. “Black Beetles in Amber,” 
“Shapes of Clay,” and “The Devil’s Dictionary” expose with 
a mordant pen the unlovely side of our civic and political life: 
as a modern “gadfly of the State,’ Bierce stood practically 
alone in a generation of writers and critics that accepted the 
code of economic exploitation which was then in full force. 
Thus, he observed, of the function of the writer: “He is 
likely to be a dissenter from the established order of things— 
to hold in scant esteem the institutions, faiths, laws, customs, 
habits, morals and manners that are the natural outgrowth and 
expression of our barbarous race; the enactments of God’s 
governing majority, the rogues and fools. . . . He should 
free himself of all doctrines, theories, etiquettes, politics, 
simplifying his life and mind, attaining clarity with breadth 
and unity with height. To him, a continent should not seem 
wide, nor a century long.’ Ambrose Bierce, in short, was 
conscious of the exalted station of the author in the com- 
munity, and his solemn duty there: he, for one, remained 
true to his trust, and never faltered. Mr. Starrett, in the 
short space at his command, could hardly have given us more 
than the facts and external data of his career. For light on 
Bierce’s subtle and complex character we shall have to wait 
until a full-length biography appears. 
F. M. 


Mr. J. A. Hopson, in his new volume of studies of the 
post-bellum situation, entitled “Problems of a New World,’” 
tries to focus the lessons of the war period so as to provide 
a clearer understanding of the practical problems that must 
be solved if a new social order is to be evolved. It is en- 
couraging to note that the distinguished English economist is 
in a distinctly more hopeful frame of mind than he was 
when he wrote his earlier work published in 1917, “Democracy 
After the War.” One feels that Mr. Hobson’s great vaiue 
as a controversialist lies in his admirable understanding of the 
good points in his opponent’s argument and of the weak 
points in his own. Thus, for example, Mr. Hobson points out 
that it is a mistake to say that imperialism is based solely on 
hypocricy. “It is selfishness transfigured by a process of 
protective colouration” in which the hidden spring is kept out 
of mind. A deeper sympathy and greater understanding are 
needed than are revealed by the conventional indictment of 


imperialism. “For,” says Mr. Hobson, “unless you can bring 
1“The Man Who Did the Right Thing.” Sir Harry Johnston. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
2“Ambrose Bierce.’’ Vincent Starrett. Chicago: Walter M. Hill. 
*“Problems of a New World.” J. A. Hobson. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. 


home the charge to a man’s own conscience, you can achieve 
nothing in his reformation.” Hence, in Mr. Hobson’s view, 
the failure of the cruder and more violent forms of socialism 
to convict capitalism in the judgment of the majority of the 
educated and more open-minded middle classes! ‘The cardinal 
error,’ says Mr. Hobson, “is a failure to perceive and to 
present the delicate interplay of motives which forms the 
staple of the great moral drama.” To Mr. Hobson the war 
represents the break-up of the political system that was in 
force in 1914. The peace of Versailles was an attempt of the 
governing class, not deliberately, but through an unconscious 
interplay of instinct and ideals, to compromise. The League 
of Nations, as Mr. Hobson sees it, is capable of developing 
into a powerful machine for the exploitation of the subject- 
races of the world, which would enable the governing class 
to keep the ranks of labour contented and submissive. But 
Mr. Hobson can also be an optimist, for in a later chapter he 
declares that a new world is an actual possibility; it could 
be a world in which productivity was increased, “thus liberat- 
ing the worker from the burden of industrialism and enabling 
him to become a parent, an artist, a scholar, and a human 
being.” This goal, Mr. Hobson warns us, can not be attained 
without fundamental changes taking place in the character 
of the most of the world’s inhabitants. 
M. B. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


In an article in the Liberator for August, in which he 
replies to some remarks that appeared in these columns 
on 29 June, Mr. Max Eastman reiterates his belief that 
literary and artistic people, more than the members of 
any other trade, need, from the point of view of the 
social revolution, “guidance and careful watching by 
the practical and theoretical workers of the movement.” 
Mr. Eastman had previously contended that the Clarté 
society is a futile undertaking because writers and art- 
ists, in order to be creative, have to be “free and irre- 
sponsible’; and that he himself sufficiently believes in 
the value of literature and art, that he even considers 
them “indispensable” to the revolutionary movement, he 
insists in this reply to what he calls my own “vacuous 
protestation of cultural piety.” Speaking of their ser- 
vice to the revolution, he says it is one not of “education” 
but of “inspiration.” Inspiration, to my mind, is a high- 
ly dubious word; but let this pass for the moment. 
Writers and artists are indispensable to the revolution, 
and writers and artists, in order to be creative, have to 
be “free and irresponsible”: so much Mr.» Eastman ad- 
mits. Yet, as I say, he continues to affirm that they are 
“in need of guidance and careful watching.” 


“Tr you take my advice,’ says Mr. Eastman, all in the 
name of logic (“the hardness of science”), “if you take 
my advice you will admit that [Gorky’s failure to recog- 
nize and herald the real revoltition] was an error of a 
typical kind, which we can avoid in the future only if 
all artists and writers who wish to aid in the liberation 
of mankind will recognize the sovereignty of that ‘grim, 
strenuous giant whose name is Science and whose busi- 
ness is Revolution.’” That is what Mr. Eastman really 
means by writers and artists being “free and irresponsi- 
ble”: he means that they must be “free within necessity.” 
When Science speaks, even if Science is not very gram- 
matical, they must be good boys and hold their tongues; 
in short, they must not be irresponsible at all; which is 
only a manner of saying, to return to Mr. Eastman’s 
logic, that it signifies very little, from the point of view 
of the revolution, whether writers and artists are “crea- 
tive” anyway. I have suspected all along, in spite of his 
eloquent plea to the contrary, that this was Mr. Eastman’s 
true opinion; for who can take “inspiration” very seri- 
ously? And, indeed, apropos of my statement that the 
partial success of the Russian revolution has been due 
chiefly to the writers of Russia, “from the standpoint 
of practical importance,” he says, “in arousing a revolu- 
tionary will among the Russian people, literature has 
been only a tiny thing compared with conversation.” To 
this comparison of literature and conversation I shall 
return presently; let me simply observe now that when 
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Mr. Eastman remarks that the words of writers, writers 
who are sympathetic with the revolution, are “a joy 
and a thrill of reviving wine to their comrades,’ he says 
(properly enough, in my opinion) not very much. 


Now as to this question of Russia: Mr. Eastman admits 
that for the success of “Science and the Revolution” 
something else was necessary first. “It is true,” he says, 
“that if the stream of feelings and ideas which Pushkin 
precipitated in crystals of immortal perfection had not 
existed, Lenin would not have existed either.” He ac- 
cepts the stream of feelings and ideas; but he says 
that it arose out of conversation, that Russian literature 
was “only a lingering crest or high point in that mightier 
process.” This reminds me of Mr. Ed Howe of Kansas, 
who tells us that, having dipped into Plato, he discovered, 
as he had suspected, that the ideas of the Athenian 
sage were simply the ideas he had heard all his life from 
the good citizens among whom he had grown up. Which 
comes first, the books or the talk, the mass-movement or 
the movement of the individual? It is certain that if 
Mr. Howe’s neighbours in Kansas share the ideas of 
Socrates (a possession one had not suspected), it is 
not because they have themselves generated them; it 
is no less certain that the “conversation” which 
ultimately gave birth to the Russian revolution received 
its first momentum, as it took its ultimate direction, from 
a few articulate individuals. Let me name these indi- 
viduals again: “Pushkin, who taught Russia to believe in 
itself, and Tolstoy, who taught it not to believe in pro- 
perty, and Dostoievsky, who taught it to believe that its 
destiny is to reconcile the nations, and Chekhov, who 
taught it to look upon its actual existence as empty and 
intolerable, and Gorky, who, in spite of that little error 
about the two varieties of socialism, taught it to recog- 
nize in the most degraded soul a man and a kinsman.” 
There, if one is not mistaken, we have the great sub- 
jects (and the great sources) of Russian “conversation” 
—at least if we add the subjects injected into it by the 
writers of the Gospels, for instance, and “Das Kapital.” 
I am not speaking of “immortal perfections,’ Pushkin’s 
or anyone’s else; I am speaking of “ideas”; and I say 
that common men get their ideas from those who have 
them. “It is true that if the stream of feelings and 
ideas which Pushkin precipitated . . . had not existed, 
Lenin would not have existed either”: and Russian liter- 
ature is behind that stream of feelings and ideas. If we 
are to insist on the analogy of Russia, then, are we not 
obliged to admit that literature is indeed indispensable 
to the revolution, indispensable in a far more serious 
fashion than Mr. Eastman imagines? 


So I return to my charge that Mr. Eastman’s view of 
literature is at once unrealistic, feminine, and American, 
all-too-American. I use the latter epithet because, in this 
matter, Mr. Eastman so naturally ranges himself with the 
author of “Ventures in Common Sense”: he is a “mass 
fatalist,’ as all “normal” Americans (like all orthodox 
Marxians) are; he does not believe in the individual 
_ spirit as an initiating force, he believes only in “Science” ; 
and this in spite of the fact that, with all the Science in 
the world, the Russian revolution would have crumbled 
in twenty-four hours had it not been for a dozen indi- 
viduals like Chekhov, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Marx and 
Lenin himself (writers all). I continue to use the word 
feminine, in the absence of the image that originally 
gave it point, because Mr. Eastman will insist upon this 
word “inspiration” and upon justifying literature as “a 
joy and a thrill of reviving wine.” And as for his being 
unrealistic, what is one to say of such a conception in 
the face of a writer like Chekhov, whose merciless por- 
trayal of the intolerable emptiness of the Russian life 
that preceded the first revolution contributed as much, 
perhaps, to the success of the second revolution as the 
ideas of Marx himself? Decidedly, if Mr. Eastman 
wants a revolution, a “successful” revolution, in Amer- 
ica, if he wants a revolution that will “stay put,” he 
had better revise his view -of literature. Revolutionary 
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“inspiration” may turn the wheel; only revolutionary 
“education” will provide the wheel with tracks upon 
which it can revolve to some purpose—and advance. 


For we are speaking, after all, of America; and it is 
foolish to argue about “revolution” in the abstract as 
if the conditions of all countries were alike. “It is all 
very well” (I repeat) “to say that, for the purposes of 
revolution, workers have to be workers before they are 
men. That idea emanates from a civilization in which 
workers are so conscious of themselves as men that in 
acting as workers they are acting in the name of human- 
ity. We have to do with a population which is on all its 
levels’ so unconscious as to behave almost as if it were 
automatic.” Surely Mr. Eastman has observed this dif- 
ference; he can not fail to be aware of the slipperiness, 
the instability of the American mind, which reveals it- 
self nowhere more notably than in the various radical 
movements that rise and fall in this country with the 
regularity and the unconsciousness of the tides. If there 
were, in the American situation, anything more encour- 
aging for the Liberator to chronicle than “Booze and 
Gompers Ueber Alles” and “The Socialist Pinwheel,” 
it is certain that Mr. Eastman and his fellow-editors 
would be only too glad to make less of what, for Amer- 
ica, is nothing less than the Utopianism of the Soviets. 
“Tt seems to me, therefore,” (to repeat once more) “that 
there is no evasion of reality to compare, on the part of 
an American writer, with that of talking revolution as 
if America had had its education and its art and litera- 
ture.’ We are an unconscious people, a people without 
vision, conviction, desire, and no amount of “joy,” 
“thrills” and “inspiration” are ever going to wake us up: 
it is futile to tell people that they are “lions” before they 
even know they are men, futile to quote Marx to a na- 
tion that has had a Walt Whitman without being aware 
of it. So it is no “vacuous protestation of cultural piety” 
to say that the success of the social revolution depends 
everywhere upon the cultural development of the people 
involved. A civilization without a culture is a hard 
and stony ground indeed; you may sow it with all the 
seeds in the world—they will simply blow away. 


Ir Mr. Max Eastman will “take my advice,” therefore, 
he will not describe writers and artists any longer as 
“playful” beings who are “in need of guidance and care- 
ful watching”; he will not speak of them as purveyors 
of “thrills”; he will adopt towards them a very different, 
a far less characteristically American, attitude; he will 
ask them to be as “free and irresponsible” as possible; 
he will expect them, in short, to be really free, that is 
to say, responsible, as only a handful of American writers 
are, for themselves. For it is certain that revolutionary 
ideas will never take root in this country until the soil 
has been prepared for them, until we have a “conversa- 
tion,’ for example; we shall never have the conversation 
until we have the “stream of feelings and ideas.” Sup- 
pose a Chekhov were to arise in this country and show 
us how intolerably empty our own life is: would Mr. 
Eastman really regard it as “tragic” if his view of the 
revolution happened to be unorthodox? Those little 
errors are indeed, as Mr. Eastman says, “of a typical 
kind”; they show, however, not that writers ought to 
recognize the sovereignty of anything but literature, but 
that they are natural-born Ishmaels who would be agin 
the government in Utopia itself. And because they were 
agin the government they would help to prevent Utopia 
from dying of ossification. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 


“Pan,” by Knut Hamsun, New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
“Ernest Renan,” by Lewis F. Mott. New York: D, Apple- 
ton & Co. 


“The American Novel,’ by Carl Van Doren. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Social Decay and Regeneration,” by R. Austin Freeman. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Are you reading °° Flistoricus?”’ 


One hears that question with increasing frequency among politically-minded people. 
When the FreeMAN began its series on responsibility for the war there were many 
who feared ‘‘more war stuff.’’ It required only the introductory article to remove 
that dire misapprehension. After reading it one subscriber wrote: 


And as for that new series of articles you have started on page 3938, are 
you not afraid that your whole outfit is liable to be guillotined for that? 
Quite a few unfortunate, gullible simpletons in the United States, who 
believed there was no harm in stating a truth, went to jail in 1917 for very 
much less than what you have said in just that first instalment. In fact, 
as I came very close to going to jail myself in 1917, I marvel at your 
colossal nerve. 


The turn of events more than justifies the FREEMAN’s determination to press 
the matter of war guilt and illuminate the period antecedent to the conflict. The 
polite conversazioni at Williamstown, Massachusetts, where an international group 
has spent part of the summer trying to unscramble the political eggs, inevitably led 
to the embarrassing question, ‘‘Who started it?”’ 

It is rumoured that the negotiations toward a peace treaty between the United 
States and Germany were impeded by the unwillingness of the German Government 
to acknowledge that Germany alone was responsible for the war. 

Shrewd business men returning from investigations of European conditions, 
assert that the Versailles treaty is unworkable and that a convention predicated upon 
the guilt of one nation is foul at the core. 

‘‘Historicus’’ will, as the spirit moves him, uncover the facts and interpret 
them. Thoughtful readers everywhere should follow his articles, if they have not 
alreadymade a study of the books and documents that contain the open secrets 
which he, with fine objectivity, correlates for FREEMAN readers. 


A Senator of the United States subscribes for the FREEMAN and adds: 


I wish you would date me back so that I can have all the articles written 
by “Historicus.” 1 congratulate you upon the splendid publication you are 
putting out. 


In this issue we print the fifth instalment of ‘“The Myth of a Guilty Nation.”’ 
We suggest that you procure the numbers containing the preceding articles, and 
that you insure yourself against missing those that are to come. The simplest way 
is to subscribe. 

For $2.00 we will send you the FREEMAN for 
twenty weeks and the four articles that have 
already appeared in “The Myth of a Guilty 
Nation” series. This will carry your sub- 
scription into January. 

The offer may appeal to those of our readers who say, ‘‘I wish so-and-so 
would read the FREEMAN. It’s just what he needs.’’ For $2.00 you can give him 
just what he needs, in a dose sufficiently copious to make certain that it will register 
on his brain. 


USE THIS ORDER FORM TO-DAY 


Tue Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $2.00" please’ (NAME:.. 0... «1.44%. scuweatee ee sane a oe ee eee ne er 
send the FREEMAN for twenty 
weeks to ADDRESS, 25 5.4 45 Seco earwi Saw een Seine PP wine ee eee 


and the issues containing the first four articles of “The Myth of a Guilty Nation.” 


Use a separate sheet if more than one subscription is to be entered in 
accordance with this offer. 


SENDERS’ NAME ..5.4.05 ossda este. Oe See 


AADDRESS 5.0.0; sca, dcaie a oonsk Shayne 3 idle oe ee 
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